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A Story of Wheat 


By E. Cora Hinpo 


HE story of the growing of wheat 
is practically the story of the 
development of civilization 
Peter Tracey Dondlinger, in Che 
Book of Wheat,’ issued in 1910, and 
which was the result of 15 vears of study 
ind research, tells us that neither the 
geographical, historical nor biological 
origin of wheat is fully established, but of 
the antiquity of its use there is no doubt. 
The most ancient languages mention it, 
proof has been found that the Swiss of 
the Neolithic period cultivated four 
varieties of it. The Chinese, who con- 
sidered it a gift from Heaven, were 
cultivating it 3000 years B.C. Homer 
ind Diodorus Siculus sav it grew wild in 
Sicily 
\. H. R. Buller, Professor of Botany 
it the University of Manitoba, in his 
Essav on Wheat,” issued in 1919, gives 
some interesting data on the history of 
wheat showing that the earliest sarco- 
hagi of Egyptian mummies contained 


wheat, these dating back to 6000 B.C 

ind takes the opportunity, once again, to 
explode the myth that wheat found in 
Kgvptian tombs will grow Manv a 
hard-earned dollar of western farmers 
has gone to the purchase of “mummy” 
wheat at fabulous prices. Dr. Buller 
also quotes the story of the origin of 
wheat as given in Greek mythology, 
which is possibly the most fascinating of 
all the fabled stories of the origin of the 
world's greatest bread cereal. The God- 
dess Demeter, enraged by Hades having 
carried off her daughter Persephone, 
made the earth barren; later relenting 
she gave to mankind the gift of wheat 
Temples were raised to Demeter as 
Goddess of Agriculture, the principal 
ones at Athens and Eleusis, where 
helds were solemnly ploughed every year 
in memory of the first sowing. As late as 
496 B.C., following a severe drouth, the 
cult of Demeter was introduced into 
Italy, where the name was changed to 











Wheat crop, 1930, on farm of L. Canning, two miles north of Grand Prairie, Peace 
River, yielded 45 bushels to the acre. 
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Ceres, and a temple raised to the Goddess 
on one of the seven hills of Rome. To-day 
the name of Ceres is given to one of the 
new hybrid wheats. 

Dr. Buller, however, brings the origin 
of wheat out of the myths of Greece and 
Rome by relating the discovery in 1904 
by Aaron Aaronsohn, of the Jewish 
Experiment Station at Haifa, 
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Here neither myth nor legend has to 
be considered, for while the growing of 
vegetables was carried on by the agents 
of the Hudson's Bay Company 
after the arrival of the ‘Gentlemen 
Adventurers,” and later more extensively, 
by those of the North West Company, 
the growing of wheat began with the 
Selkirk Settlers, who arrived 
from Scotland via Hudson 


soon 





of the wild wheat of Pales- 
tine at Rosh Pindar, at the 
foot of Jebel Safed ,and on 
the eastern slope of Mount 
Hermon, where it was grow- 
ing at 5,250 feet above sea 
level. Aaronsohn dwells on 
the brittle character of the 
rachis from which the grain 
flew off at the lightest shake 
thereby facilitating the scat- 
tering of the seed and mak- 
ing for rapid distribution of 
the plant. Samples of this 
wild wheat have been grown 
at Bard, California 

The extent to which wheat 
the earth’s 











Bay and York Factory in 
the August of 1812 to colon 
ize the 116,000 square miles 
which Lord Selkirk, with a 
view of aiding the evicted 
crofters of his own land, had 
secured from the Hudson's 
Bay Company 

These people had brought 


with them from Scotland 
small quantities of both 
winter and spring wheat, 





and that August when they 
arrived they immediately set 
about preparing small plots 
of ground for the sowing of 
the winter wheat. They had 


is grown ove! 

surface is no less interesting no ploughs and only spades 
than its origin. Just how it and hoes, and the task of 
spread is not much more — preparing even the smallest 
definitely known than its areas with such implements 
origin, but where it is, anc a a 2 must have been tremendous, 
can be successfully grown, a Sas Seen rae but it was done, and part 
is a matter of fact. Wheat, 1882. Two years later she of it seeded with the winter 
to a greater or less extent, eyo | Sg PB wheat. Next spring the bal- 
is grown in almost every _ it) typist west of the Great ance of what they had been 
country of the world. Spring lected secretary, Manitob able to prepare was seeded 
wheat has matured perfectly om ee ee §€with the spring wheat. Both 
at Rampart, which is 65 Press the first butter market crops were a total failure, 
degrees 30 minutes north Miss Hind joined the staff and small wonder; there had 
latitude, or, in other words, Bg — a been no time for the tough 
within 200 miles of the Arctic ee ee eee Red River Valley sod to rot 
Circle, and thrives in south- within half a mil n bushels or the land to warm and 
ern Brazil, Cuba, and south-  {ee,2ctua crop. in the inte mellow. 

ern Rhodesia in South Africa, the crop_reporting and es Fortunately, they had bet 
which vary between 20 to 25 __ Press, recognized by Canadia ter luck with vegetables and 
degrees south latitude. The 270, United, States Gow the potato crops of both 1813 
altitudes at which it has Liverpool, as one of the m and 1814 were fairly good, 
been produced vary all the i . as was the turnip crop and 
way from 100 feet below sea the crop of some other vege 
level to 11,000 feet above sea level, this table. Not only did the wheat crop 
latter on the Himalaya Mountains. of 1814 prove a_ failure also, but 
These facts seem to indicate clearly its peas, beans, rve, hemp and _ Indian 
suitability as a general food for mankind. corn all failed. Even with such a 


It 
with wheat in 
article has to deal 


however, more particularly 
western Canada that this 


1s, 


general failure, there was then as now 
the odd man who succeeded in having 
a crop; he planted four quarts of seed and 
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Canadian Gov't Motion Picture Bureau photograph 


Heads of “Marquis” wheat. For several years this was the finest spring wheat 
known, and to-day forms by far the greater part of the wheat crop of Western 
Canada. 


reaped 12!¢ bushels, a yield which would 
be regarded with considerable favour in 
these days. From 1814 to 1824 it seem- 
ed as if the cultivation of wheat in the 
Canadian west was pursued by an evil 
fate. The birds of the air, more es- 
pecially the passenger pigeons, now 
extinct, devoured it, the servants of the 
Northwest Company trampled it under- 
foot, and in the raid of 1815 Fort 
Douglas was burned by them. 

Many of the settlers left then and did 
not return. They made their way to 
Ontario, then Upper Canada, by canoe. 
Thirteen families made their way up 


Lake Winnipeg to Jack River; one John 
McLeod and three companions seem to 
have been the only ones who remained 
and with a three-pounder cannon loaded 
with links of chain drove off the mar- 
auders for the time being. When the 
families who had fled to Jack River were 
persuaded to return they found the crops 
that had been trampled and apparently 
destroyed in June, marvellously _re- 
covered. Quite a good harvest was 
reaped that autumn. 

In November of that year Governor 
Semple, sent out from Scotland, arrived 
and found himself with 120 persons to 
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care for and at once set about counting 
stores. In a letter to Lord Selkirk he 
tells of how, after careful calculation, 
that, setting aside 40 bushels for seed, 
he could allow two pounds of grain pe: 
day for each person to see the colony 
through the winter of 1815-16. 

The 40 bushels saved for seed were 
sown in the spring of 1816, made good 
growth, and up to June 19th gave promise 
of a fine harvest, when once more the 
Northwest Company swooped down on 
the little colony. The battle, or rather 
the massacre, of Seven Oaks followed. 
Governor Semple and 20 of his men were 
left dead on the field, the balance of the 
colenists once more fled to Jack River, 
and no harvest was reaped by them that 
vear. Early in 1817 a force sent by 
Lord Selkirk from Fort William arrived, 
Fort Douglas was recaptured, and the 
colonists at Jack River came back 
Though it was late, a limited amount of 
wheat was sown on land which must have 
been poorly prepared as there were still 
no ploughs. Ross, the historian, is not 
very definite as to where the seed of that 
vear came from, merely stating that “‘so 
little was sown, owing to the lateness of 
the season and difficulty in procuring 
it,’ that in spite of bountiful vields, the 
members of the colony were threatened 
with famine unless they consumed their 
all, and ruined their prospects for the 
next vear The colonists decided to go 














Wheat Pool terminal, Fort 





William. 
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Capacity 7,000,000 bushels storage. 
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to Pembina, and draw supplies from the 
hunting of buffalo. The account of that 
iwful journey is so poignant that afte. 
i lapse of over 100 vears it is difficult to 
read dry-eved 

After almost incredible hardships, not 
the least of which, to persons of Scottish 
blood, was that of being practically 
slaves to the Indian during that winter. 
in the spring they struggled back to the 
colony and seeded the wheat and barley 
which at such fearful sacrifice thev had 
eft stored during the winter. 

While the crop was growing they who 
watched it were nearly starved, as 
fish, herbs and roots on which they tried 
to subsist almost failed, but, to quote 
Elder Ross:-‘‘the crop looked healthy 
and vigorous and promised a rich harvest 
when lo! just as the corn (wheat) was in 
the ear, and barley almost ripe, a cloud 
of grasshoppers from the west darkened 
the sky and fell like a heavy snow on 
the devoted colony. Crops, gardens 
every green herb had perished, with the 
exceptions of a few ears of the barley 
half-ripe, which the women gleaned in 
their aprons The unfortunate em 
grants, looking up towards heave 


wept 





Phe winter of 1818-19 was a repetition L 


of the miseries and horrors of the previous 
one in the camp at Pembina, and once 
again the indomitable Scots struggled 
back to the colony, prepared ground with 
great care and sowed the little heard of 
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Grain elevators. Sights such as this greet the eye all the way across the prairie 


provinces. 
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seed which the women had yvathered in 
their aprons the year before, only to 
have the larvae left in the ground breed 
millions of grasshoppers that destroyed 
every green thing. There was no seed 
left in the colony so that all wheat of 
British origin disappeared 

The next attempt was to secure a sup 
ply of seed from Prairie du Chien, 
Wisconsin, and after a three months 
journey on snowshoes delegates sent by 
the colony reached that place, secured 
250 bushels of seed, loaded them on 
flat boats in the spring of 1820, and 
coming by the Mississippi and Minne- 
sota rivers, Big Stone Lake and the Red 


River, finally landed it at the colony 
in June It was sown at once, made 
good growth, and though it did not 


ripen fully, matured sufficiently for seed 
and from that date, for 48 vears, the 
colony was never without seed wheat 
While the wheat was on its way in the 
spring of 1820, Lord Selkirk, founder of 
the colony, died in France, but his 
executors paid the sum of $5,000 which 
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Leve lling off gram on a ve ssel just loaded at Vancouve 


Bureau photograph 


‘ le vator 


the 250 bushels of seed cost to bring in 
Nothing is recorded of its variety, 
probably no one knew; it was just wheat, 
but there is a dark legend to the effect 


that ‘‘stinkweed"’ was introduced into 
the colony with that seed. 
The Hudson’s Bay and North West 


Companies having amalgamated in 1821 
the colony on the Red River had more 
peaceful times. The crop of that year 
was not large, and after seed was saved 
many of the people lived in a state of 
almost semi-starvation until another 
crop was reape. The amount of wheat 
seeded in the spring of 1822 was 235 
bushels, and of barley 142 bushels. 

In 1824, fully 12 vears after arriving at 
Red River, the colonists had ploughs 
and that vear they had their first really 
good crop, though, oddly enough, the 
heaviest vields, 68 bushels to the acre 
were from the hoed fields, the ploughed 
fields vielding 44. 

In 1825 the plague of mice destroyed 
much of the crop in stack. In 1826 
what was to be known for manv vears as 
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every vestige of crop in 1868. 
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The adve nt of the machine has all but drive ” the horse out of the harvest fields 


oT western Canada. See res such as the above are rare to-day on any large 
wheat farm. 
the great flood,” not only destroyed — the first “Riel Insurrections” occurred 


much property but delayed seeding 
until June 22nd vet wheat and barley 
sown on that date matured. From 1827 
to 1849 crops appear to have been sown 
ind reaped with varying success, and by 
the latter vear, when the first census 
was taken, 6,000 acres were under culti 
vation, and there were 492 ploughs and 
576 harrow:. 

Crops were delaved by serious floods in 
1852 and 1861; grasshoppers reappeared 
n 1857-58-64-67 and finally destroyed 
In that 
ear the colonists had to appeal for 
utside aid, and the seed wheat for the 
wing of 1869 came in by wav of St 
Paul on ox carts and sleighs, 610 mites 
cross the prairie. There appears no 
ecord of the variety or varieties of the 
vheat procured lhe vear 1869 brought 
rops other than wheat, for in that veat 


The details have no place in this story 
except that the unsettled state of the 
country curtailed the seeding of 1870. 

In 1870 the Province of Manitoba was 
formed, when the actual Winnipeg of 
that day had 215 permanent residents 
With the formation of the Province the 
historians have given more space to 
political issues than to wheat-growing 
but apparently it went forward fairly 
steadily. New settlers coming in, quite 
a number from Ontario, no doubt 
brought with them the varieties of 
wheat to which they were accustomed, 
and settlers from the United States did 
the same. The Mennonites, who came 
in 1873 and 1874, brought with them 
varieties which they had grown on the 
great treeless steppes along the Black 
Sea in Russia. Just when and by whom 
the now world-famous “Red Fife’ 
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Canadian Gov't Motion Picture Bureau photograph 
Some ide a of what (ft whe at fie “J looks lilce can he gathe re d from the above . One 
can understand what a machine would mean in the sowing and reaping of a 


field as large as this. 














A Saskatchewan wheat field. 
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Wheat on the farm of the Manitoba lg cultural Coll ge, u th colle ge buildings 

















Canadian Gov't Motion Picture Bureau photograph. 


Wheat growing in Peace River district. Varieties include “Reward,” “Garnet,” 
and “Early Triumph.” 
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rs CANADIAN 
eached Manitoba is not recorded by 
any historian, but it is probable that 
part of the seed wheat brought in from 
the United States, 1868-69, may have 
been of this variety, \Visconsin 
farmer named Clarke reported a vield of 
36 bushels to the acre of it in 1860 and in 


ds a 


a letter to the “Country Gentleman" 
gave the originator as David Fife, of 
Otonabee, in the then western Canada, 


now Ontario 

There is ample evidence of the fact 
that this David Fife was the first man to 
vrow this wheat in North America, but 
how he came by it and where it originated 
been the subject of several romantic 


has 





Threshing scene 


stories. Facts, early established, are 
that David Fife about 1842 had sent to 

friend in Glasgow for some good seed 
wheat, expressing a preference for one of 


the Russian wheats. The friend sent 
he wheat from a cargo just arrived in 
port from Danzig, but failed to say 


whether it was a winter or spring wheat 
\s it arrived in time for spring seeding, 


Mr. Fife planted it, but it was winter 
wheat, and only one plant with three 
reads matured. These Fife saved, as 
they were attractive, and evidently 


spring wheat. They were seeded in a 
sheltered spot next spring, did well, were 
duly harvested, and from that small 
beginning sprang all the “‘Red Fife’’ 
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wheat which later was to make Canada 
famous. This, however, did not explain 
the origin of the seed. 

The idea that it was a “sport” and 
really constituted a new variety did not 
satisfy Dr. Chas. E. Saunders, the 
Dominion Cerealist In giving his evi 
dence in 1905 before the Committee on 
Agriculture, he said: “It has always 
seemed to me probable that the kernel 
which David Fife obtained was merely a 
seed of some common European spring 
variety of wheat which by accident had 
become mixed with the cargo of winter 
wheat from Danzig Last vear (1904 
amongst our newly-imported Europea 


\¢ 








Canada. 


western 


varieties, was one under the name 
‘Galician’ obtained through a seedsma: 
in Germany. Galicia lies about 300 mile- 
inland from Danzig. This Galacian wheat 
struck me as being very like Red Fife.” 

Dr. Saunders then went on to explain 
that he had grown “Red Fife” and 
“Galician” side by side, and found them 
identical in all stages of development 
He had milling and baking tests made 
and again found the wheats identica! 
The seedsman in Danzig, being applied 
to, said that some years before he had 
obtained the seed from Galicia where 
this wheat is still grown. 

So from the Province of Galicia, via 
the Baltic and North Sea to Glasgow 
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thence across the Atlantic to Ontario, 
ind from that Province via the United 
States came ‘‘Red Fife’ wheat. In less 
than eight years after its arrival in 
Manitoba 857 bushels of it were shipped 
back to Ontario for seed, and by 1887 it 
had, under the grade, ‘‘Manitoba No. 1 
Hard”’, blazoned the name of the Pro 
vince to the four corners of the earth. 

On October 13th, 1876, R. C. Steele 
f the Steele, Briggs Company, Toronto, 
arrived in Winnipeg looking for seed 
wheat, as the wheat crop in Ontario was 
practically a failure. He came via St. 
Paul and across the plains in a lumber 
waggon. Steele wanted seed wheat and he 
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(>. R. Miller Kildonan 04 bushels 


John Mclvor (;reenwood iis 
J. W. Carleton Clear Springs 80 1/6 ° 
H. Soar St. Johns 154 ‘ 
F. Dick Springfield 35 
Neil McLeod Victoria #: 
]. Black Springfield 102 
D. Donald Springfield 94 
John Spear Springfield +4 
Alex Gibson Springfield 33 
r. B. Robinson Rockwood 52 
John Reich St. Paul $9) 


Some of this wheat weighed 64 pounds 
to the bushel. 

The first shipment of wheat from 
western Canada direct to Britain was 

















Straight combining without swather. 


wanted it quickly, as river navigation 
might close any time. 

Higgins and Young, general mer- 
chants, undertook the task of assembling 
what wheat could be had. Steele wanted 
5000 bushels but all that could be 
assembled was 857 1-6 bushels, but it was 
weighed, sacked and on its way on 
October 21st. The price per bushel. to 
the growers was 85c, the freight to 
Toronto 35c. 

The great outward movement of 
wheat from the Canadian prairies had 
begun. The ‘‘Manitoba Free Press”’ gives 
the names of the men who supplied the 
wheat, with the amounts each contri- 
buted, and they are worthy of once again 
being given to the world at large: 


made on October 17th, 1877. It was con 
signed by Robert Gervie to Barclay & 
Brand, Scotland, and went out by Red 
River steamer to St. Paul, thence by rail 
to seaboard. There were no further ship- 
ments for some years, because the 
rapidly-growing population consumed all 
that was grown, and in addition many 
tons of flour were brought in from the 
United States by the railway from the 
south which reached Winnipeg from 
St. Paul in 1878. 

In 1884, however, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was completed from 
Port Arthur as far west as Moose Jaw, 
and in that year the first shipment of 
wheat to Britain by an all-Canadian 
route was made by the late Thomas 
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A sea of golden grain. 


Canadian Gov't 


Motion Picture Bureau photograph. 


Gathered into elevators it is again sent forth to the fou 


corners of the world. 


Thompson, of Thompson & _ Sons, 
Brandon. This shipment consisted of 
1000 bushels of “Manitoba No. 1 
Hard.’ It was sacked and shipped by 
rail to Port Arthur, from there by boat to 
Owen Sound, thence by rail and water to 
seaboard, was transhipped to an ocean 
vessel and was landed on the docks at 
Glasgow exactly 21 days out from 
Brandon and western Canada’s “‘all- 
Canada export route’ was established 
With the completion of the C.P.R 
from coast in the late fall of 
1885, an enormous influx of immigration 
The Riel rebellion of the spring 
while it curtailed the wheat 
acreage of that vear, nevertheless stimu- 
lated interest in wheat growing. The 
high prices paid for United States flour 
for the troops opened the eves of in- 
coming settlers to the possibilities of 
money in rapid production. The wide 
prairies lay ready to the plough, and 
the Mennonites had convinced the 
doubting Thomas of the value of the 
open plairs for wheat production. 
Strange as it may seem, the Red River 
colony had three experimental farms 


coast to 


started 
of 1885, 


before 1850. The first, started by Lord 
Selkirk, had a full equipment of ex 
pensive buildings, ‘‘vet, when complete,”’ 
according to Ross, ‘there was not an ox 
to plough with or a cow to milk.”” The 
project was abandoned a year after Lord 
Selkirk’s death. It had $10,000 
The second was started by Governor 
Simpson of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
It was equally a failure and cost $17,500 
The colony profited to the extent of a 
very fine stallion brought from England 
at a of $1,500. This sire greatly 
improved the breed of horses. The third 
farm was started by a London Com 
mittee, but the settlers had better crops 
than the model farm, and in 10 years it, 
too, was abandoned with a net 


cost 


cost 


loss of 


$37,500. In all 55,000 had been thrown 
away. 
There were no more experimental 


farms until 1887 when one was located at 
Brandon and another at Indian Head, 
the first in charge of S. A. Bedford (now 
Dr. Bedford) and the second in charge of 
Angus McKay, both experienced and 
successful farmers on the prairies. The 
year previously the Central Experimental 
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Canadian Gov't Motion Picture Bureau photograph 


Loading grain into a lake carrier at Port Arthur, Ontario. The man in the fore- 
ground is taking sample s of wheat for inspection and grading. 


Farm, Ottawa had been established, 
with Dr. Wm. Saunders as director of 
that and all subsequent experimental 
farms and stations. 

With the rapid extension of wheat 
areas west and north, “‘Red Fife’’ wheat 
came more and more into general use and 
it was made the basis of grades which 
were established under the ‘General 
Inspection Act” of Canada as soon as 
grain commission houses were estab- 
lished, which was in 1881, and the yield 
and quality satisfied everyone. To this 
day milling houses in Britain claim there 
never has been wheat sent to the British 
market which has equalled in milling 
value the ‘“‘Red Fife’’ wheat of those 
early years. It had one fault, however; 
it was rather late in ripening, and as 
wheat areas extended there were in- 
creasing evidences of damage and loss 
from early frosts. This was empha- 
sized by the almost total loss of the crop 
of 1888, when very large areas were 
caught in the blossom and great fields 
three to four feet high stood golden in 
the sunlight of August with absolutely 
nothing in the heads. 


Naturally, it followed that almost the 
first work of the experimental farms was 
a search for a wheat with all the virtues 
of “Red Fife’ and which could be 
counted upon to ripen six to eight days 
earlier. Dr. Saunders set about work in 
earnest and associated with himself his 
two sons, C. E. and A. P. Saunders. The 
world was scoured for hardy early 
ripening and high quality wheats, and 
for a time Dr. Saunders thought he had 
found what was wanted in “Ladoga,” a 
Russian wheat growing north of the St 
Petersburg of that day and in a latitude 
600 miles north of Winnipeg. It was 
not until 1892 that enough was accumu- 
lated to make a commercial test of its 
milling and baking qualities, and here it 
failed completely. It lacked strength 
and made a yellow flour of coarse 
texture. 

In the meantime, as early as 1888, 
Dr. Saunders, following somewhat the 
same lines with wheat as he had pre- 
viously done to improve fruit, had tried 
cross-breeding, namely to take the 
pollen from one kind of wheat and place 
it on the stigma of another kind fron 
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being made, and thousands 
rejected. Then for a time 
the work slackened and little 
was heard of it; possibly 
early were fre- 
quent as larger areas were 
brought under cultivation 
Dr. Saunders was busy with 
the growing number of farms 
under his supervision and 
gave less personal attention 
to cross-breeding. The vari- 
eties which had been devel- 
oped from cross-breeding 
and deemed worthy of per- 
petuating were seeded from 
vear to year, carefully har- 
vested, and much material 
gathered. Finally, in 1903, 
Dr. Charles E. Saunders was 
appointed as Dominion Cere- 


frosts less 











In studying the collection of implements first used by 
the Selkirk settlers in 1824, of which this wooden plow 


forms a part, one can read much of the history of alist to give his whole at- 

those pioneers of the west. This plow is to be found . : honed 

to-day in the Museum of the East Kildonan Agricul- tention to plant yreeding. 
He fell heir to the mass of 


tural Socie ty. 
material which had been ac- 


cumulated and set about the 


which the stamens had been removed, a_ difficult task of re-selecting the best 





delicate and interesting operation which 
the writer had the opportunity of watch- 
ing when it was first performed at 
Brandon Experimental Farm in 1892 by 
Dr. A. P. Saunders. 

One of the most 
crosses was of ‘‘Red Fife’’ as 


successful of these 


heads from more than 100 varieties, each 
with several strains. One of the most 
exasperating things about the cross- 
breeding is that the resulting heads may 
resemble neither parent nor each other. 
In 1904 Dr. Saunders selected a single 





a male parent and ‘“Ladoga’”’ 
as the female. The resulting 


varieties were named ‘‘Pres- 
ton” and “Stanley’’, while a 
cross of “‘White Fife” and 
“Ladoga” gave ‘““‘Huron’”’ and 

Percy.”’ “‘Preston” was 
grown quite extensively in 
the more northern parts of 


Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and quite a number of fields 
of it are still to be found year 
after year, while quite strong 
admixtures of it are found in 
fields of other varieties. It 
ripens much earlier than “Red 
Fife,’ but has never equalled 
it in milling and baking qual- 
ity. It is still grown, under 
various names, to a consider e 
able extent in the United 
States. 

Year after year the work 
went on, thousands of crosses 


“use up 








Queru or hand mill of the early Selkirk settlers in 


1850. This mill was originally sent out 


from Scotland by Lord Selkirk for the people he 
had settled upon the land in the 


west. 
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head which he specially liked and found 
it came from a cross-breeding made by 
his brother, A. P. Saunders, in 1892. 
[he records showed that this cross had 
for a male parent ‘‘Red Fife” and for a 
female parent ‘Hard Red Calcutta,” 
but as the latter is a trade term for a 
mixture of several varieties of wheat the 
exact type of the mother may never be 
known. The reproduction of the resul- 
tant variety from the first cross brought 
a mixture of types, and from this mixture 
Dr. Saunders selected and planted the 
kernels from one head only. The result 
was less than a pound of seed. The 
reproduction went on from year to year 
until out of the crop of 1906-7 enough 
was obtained to permit of making flour 
in a laboratory mill and baking there- 
from tiny loaves of bread 

It is not difficult to imagine the 
lareathless anxiety with which these tests 
were watched and the jubilant sigh of 
relief when the loaves emerged from 
that little oven all that good bread ought 
to be. 








Left to right, Mrs. H. G. L. Strange, 
wife of Major Strange, International 
Prize winner in wheat; Samvel 
Larcombe of Birtle, Manitoba, who 
won the world prize in 1917, and 
Mrs. Ray, wife of the President of 
the Society of Technical Agricul- 
turists in 1927. 











The new $300,000 seed clearing plant, 

Moose Jaw, opened recently by the 

Saskatchewan Registered Seed Grow- 

ers Limited. This is said to be the 

most up-to-date plant of its kind on 
the continent. 


In the spring of 1907 a small quantity 
of seed was tested in plots at Indian 
Head, and by 1909 the new wheat, 
named ‘Marquis, was fairly launched. 
Its use spread rapidly all over western 
Canada and to all the spring wheat 
States of the Union. For a few years it 
had no rivals, and today forms 80% of 
the wheat crop of Western Canada. 

The constant pushing of the wheat 
belt further and further north increased 
the demand for still earlier ripening 
wheats as did also the increasing pre- 
valence of stem rust and ‘Marquis’ has 
now two important rivals, namely 
“Garnet” and ‘‘Reward.”’ 

“Garnet” is the result of, first, a cross 
of “Red Fife’ and ‘‘Ladoga.” giving 
‘Preston,’ then of **Preston”’ crossed with 
“Early Riga” giving “Garnet.” ‘‘Early 
Riga’’ comes from a cross of ‘‘“Gehun”’ 
and “‘Onega.”’ 

“Garnet” is claimed to be 10 to 12 
days earlier than ‘‘Marquis” in some 
districts, is a heavy vielder, gives a 
strong flour with very vellow shade, 
which from a Canadian milling point is a 
serious objection. It is also more diff- 
cult togrind. Todate Canadian inspec- 
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Canadian Gov't Motion Picture Bureau photograph. 


Effect oT fruit fl , on wheat plot, C's ntrval Experimental Farm. Ottawa. 














Swather at work. 
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Canadian Gov't Motion Picture Bureau photograph. 
Grain train loading at one of the elevators. Sometimes as many as 80 cars behind 


a single engine make “pa gram frain of the route is down grade, 























Canadian Gov't Motion Picture Bureau photograph. 


Just what a wheat farm in western Canada looks like can be seen from the abcve 
photograph, which is typical. 
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\/herta Pool Terminal, 


tion regulations do not allow of its being 
graded higher than ‘Number 2 
Northern.” 

Reward’ is so new a claimant for 
honours that when in 1927 it won the 


championship at the Royal Agricultural 


Show at Toronto, an attempt was made 
to disquality it as a wheat not on the 
market and available for seed Po-da\v 


millions of bushels are grown and at the 
International Hay Show at 
Chicago in 1929 more prizes were taken 
by ‘‘Reward"’ than bv anv other variety 
of hard spring wheat It has one weak 
It shows a decided tendency to 
a dithcult thine to treat on 


and (Grain 


spot 


loose smut 








Vancouver, British Columbia. 


the individual farm. If this can_ be 
overcome it will give “‘Marquis” and 
“Garnet” a hard run for supremacy, as it 
is earlier than ‘Marquis, nearly as 
early as “Garnet,” vields well, and 
makes a strong flour, closely resembling 
that from “Marquis.” ‘“Reward's” 


pedigree is as follows: ‘“‘Ladoga”’ and 
“White Fife’ crossed gave ‘Alpha,’ 
“Huron” and “Percy”; “Alpha” crossed 
with ‘Hard Red Calcutta” gave 
‘Fraser ;" “Fraser” crossed with 


“Gehun” gave ‘Prelude’; ‘Prelude’ 
crossed with ‘‘Marquis” gave “Reward.” 

It is interesting to note that all 
these early-ripening wheats have strains 











White field Fai m, the 
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original homestead of G. C. Cole, Burbank, Manitoba, who 
planted trees at the 


time as his first cron of wheat. 
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nail 


French agricultural expert trying moisture swath in Manitoba field. He had 
been sent direct from France to ascertain the possible utility of combines and 


swathers 


of “‘Red Fife’ and have inherited much, 
if not all, of its wonderful flour-making 
qualities. ‘““Garnet’’ and ‘‘Reward” both 
have ‘‘Ladoga”’ amongst their ancestors. 
Garnet” has “Early Riga’ for one 
parent and ‘‘Early Riga’s” father was 
‘Gehun” from 11,000 feet up on the 
Himalayas, and the mother “‘Onega,”’ 
from Archangel in northern’ Russia 
Marquis” and ‘‘Reward” have a com- 
mon ancestor in ‘‘Hard Red Calcutta.”’ 
Red Fife’’ came from “Galician” and 


in France. 


dates would indicate that at the time 
it was carried into Germany Galicia 
may have belonged to Russia. All of 
which goes to show that the most satis 
factory wheats for western Canada 
to-day came from combinations of wheats 
from Russia and the Himalayas. 

Much is said of the influence of the 
development of early-ripening varieties 
of wheat in pushing the wheat belt further 
north until to-dav wheat is being success- 
fully ripened within 200 miles of the 














Fine farm and buildings of D. B. Cooke 
Peace 





142 miles north-west of Grand Prairie, 
River. 
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\rctic Circle. However, growing wheat 
far north is not as new an enterprise 
at first glance it might appear. 
In the summer of 1876, just 
of months before Manitoba 
first outward shipment of wheat, a small 
parcel of wheat from either Fort Chippe 
Fort Vermillion on the 
the World Championship at 
ican Centennial at Philadelphia 
his wheat was grown at one of the mis 
sions of the Peace River by the Rev 
lohn G. Brick of the Church of England, 
son Thomas Allan Brick was the 


for the River in the first 


als 


a couple 
made het 


wvan or Peace 
River we 


\mer 


W he ~¢ 


| » 
member Peace 








flour 
Canadian 


: . . 
Grind machines in Canadian 


wg 


legislative assembly after the province of 
Alberta was formed. Plans are on foot to 
raise a cairn to commemorate the work 
of this pioneer agriculturist. 

Again, in 1893, at the Columbia 
Exhibition in Chicago, the championship 
wheat came from Fort Vermillion on the 


Peace River. This may have been 
‘Early Ladoga” as Dr. Wm. Saunders 
had introduced that variety into the 


River country in the late eighties. 
To-day in the section of the Peace River 
country beginning just west of Lesser 
Slave Lake at High Prairie, and including 
the districts of McLennan, Donnolly. 


Peace 
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Falher, Gerourville, Judah, Peace Rive 
Crossing, Grimshaw, Browndale 
Berwyn, Blue Sky, Fairview, Spirit 
River, Rycroft, Sexsmith, Grande 
Prairie, Wembley, Beaverlcdgeand Hyth 
there were over 500,000 acres in whea 
this past season This will be increased 
for 1931 and this acreage takes no 
account of seedings at Fort Vermiullior 
Fort St. John and the Peace River Block 
in British Columbia. Herman Trelle and 


his wife are sustaining the reputation of 

the northland in world prize winning 
The early the Red River 

had no monopoly enemies to thet 


colonists of 
ot 








Bureau photograph 


Picture 


this 


Motion 
of 


Canad‘an Gov't 


one phase very mportant 


industry. 


Indeed the passing years 
than diminished 


growing crop. 
have intensified rather 


the enemies. Western stem sawfly, 
cutworms and wireworms have taken 
their toll of western wheat crops. There 


was no serious return of grasshoppers 
from 1868 until 1918, when, just 100 
years from their first appearance in the 
valley, they came again. Now control 
methods are understood and poison bait 
is liberally used for both grasshoppers 
and red-backed cutworms, but during 
the season of 1930 serious damage was 
done by pale western cutworms, a 
species which is migratory, works under- 
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Furmstead of F. Vv. Singer-Davies, three 





mrile S wo? th. one mile west of Grand 


Prairie, Peace Rive r. 


vround and cannot be reached by poison 
\ further outbreak is anticipated this 
coming summer. To lessen this danget 
is far as possible, entomologists strongly 
urged leaving fallows crusted on top to 
limit their egg-laving activities 

By far the most serious menace to 
western wheat crops is the black stem 
rust The first serious outbreak oc- 
curred in 1904, the second, not so severe, 
n 1911, but an extremely severe one 
came in 1916, when it was figured that 


Western Canada’s loss was at least 
100,000,000 bushels While there has 
not been as severe an outbreak since, 
there have been heavy losses in several 
vears and some loss every year. The 
earlier-ripening wheats have lessened 
the evil as in a sense they get ahead of 
it. though none is really rust-resistant. 

The Dominion Rust Laboratory at 
Winnipeg has already done valuable 
work looking to a rust-resistant wheat. 
Dr. J. H. Craigie’s discovery of sex in 
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Junior Seed Growers’ Club judging in Standing Crop Competition in Manitoba. 
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above the fields, and as wind 


and weather favour drops 
down upon the defenceless 
crops by the millions. The 
only possible protection is a 


variety of wheat which refuses 
to receive and harbour these 
spores and the production of 
such a wheat in the near 
future is reasonably assured 

As soon as wheat began to 
be produced in any quantity 
in the west the question of 
storage became important 








A wooden rake used by the Selkirk settlers. 


Ul 


implement was in use before 1824 and is at present 
East Kildonon Agricultural 


in the Museum of the 
Society. 


rust spores and T. Johnson's discoveries 
of how to shorten the dormant period of 
spores from six months to six weeks, and 
how to cause hot-house-produced spores 
to germinate, are big strides along the 
road to success. 

A rust-resistant wheat, resistant to 
all the many forms of stem rust, is the 
only hope of salvation. The invasion is 
unquestionably from the south, as host 
plants have not been found on the 
Canadian side of the line. By use of 
aeroplanes this has been well-authen- 
ticated. It is impossible to fight an 
enemy that flys through air 4000 feet 





Lumber was scarce and dear, 
the farmers had little money, 
and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the only railway, did 
not wish to risk more money, 
so offered free sites to com- 
panies willing to risk building ele- 
vators and guaranteeing to accept 
only grain shipped through them. At 
first there was little check and ‘Line 
Elevator Companies,”’ as they were called, 
did pretty much as they pleased in the 
matter of weights and dockage, and 
farmers were obliged to accept their 
figures. This led to 10 years or more of 
discontent which culminated in an 
inquiry commission. On the report of 
that commission the ““Manitoba Grain 
Act” was passed in 1898, and a ware 
house commissioner was appointed to 
see that the Act was lived up to. The 


This 








It is not alone sufficient to be able to grow wheat. 


a standing crop. 





One must also be able to judge 
Here we see a group deciding on the merits of an improved seed. 
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ailway had to establish loading plat 
forms and maintain equitable car distri- 
bution. There were a number of amend- 
ments to the Act from time to time, and 
1912 an entirely new Act, known as 
The Canada Grain Act,” was passed 
ind the “Canada (srain Commission” 
=f iblished 
1904 inspection of grain had 
been under the ‘“CG.eneral Inspection Act” 
Canada, but in that vear, in view of 
€ growing importance of the western 
Inspection Act” was 
ssed ind the ‘‘contract grades’’ more 
established \ll down the 
ears since the passing of these Acts 
been changes and improv- 
ents until during 1930 the Grain Act 
entirely re-written so as to 
include the Inspection Act; the scope of 
e Board of Grain Commissioners en- 
ged until possibly no other country in 


[Ip to 


( ) i (srain 
aennitels 
ere nave 


is heen 


the world has so elaborate a svstem for 


he protection of grain trading. Since 
e first commission in 1898 there have 
een many commissions of inquiry into 
vrain trading, and each has been followed 


idditional legislation 

The Winnipeg Grain and Produce 
Exchange was organized in 1881 with 
25 members, each of whom paid $5 to 
cover organization expenses, but it never 
eally functioned until the crop. of 
12,351,724 bushels in 1887 was so far in 


excess of local requirements that markets 


be found \ meeting was called 
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Sample of Alberta championship 
wheat of 1930, grown by Crawford 
Brothers, Athabaska Landing. 


and the Exchange reorganized with a 
membership fee of $15. There were 10 
members. To-day there are more than 
300 and memberships are held at $12,000 
to $15,000. The original Exchange was 
in one room. To-day it occupies a ten 
storey building cov ering a ¢ ity block. 

Up to January 27th, 1903, the Ex 
change did only a cash business; on that 
date a ‘“‘future’’ market opened and a 
clearing-house was established. From a 
few trades in 1903 clearings had reached 
400,000,000 in 1912, and have beet 
heavier in many a year since that date 

With wheat the great cash crop ot 
western Canada the farmers have from 








Typical farm and farm buildings in district of Dauphin, Manitoba. 
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early taken a keen interest in its 
marketing This led to many organiza 
tions where the problems were discussed 
These developed commercial organiza 
tions and lines of co-operative elevators 
and these in turn have developed Wheat 
each of the three Prairie 
Provinces, and a central selling agency 
The Pools control the selling of about 
the entire wheat crop. The 
own 1608 elevators at country 
stations, 30,000,000 bushels of terminal 
» at the head of the Great Lakes; 


da\ s 


> . 
Pools In 


50° / ot 


Pe ols 


<torayve 





g gram at Mont) al 
1,000,000 bushels terminal storave 
Victoria, B.( 6.500.000 at Vancouve 


and 1,250,000 at Prince Rupert 
quarters of this 
at Winnipeg, where the Pools occupy 
10-storev building and have established 
elaborate statistical and research sections 
Western Canada now has the optior 


Head 


vyreat organization are 


of exporting her wheat through seve: 
ocean ports; four on the Atlantic 

Montreal, Quebec, St. John and Halifax 
three on the Pacific, —Victoria, Var 
couver and Prince Rupert and one ot 








Birtle, 





Manitoba, home town of Samuel Larcombe, winner of the 





International 


Championship for wheat in 1917. 
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Elevatoi Vo 


>. 150.000 


he Arctic, —Churchill The termina! 
ve storage for grain is enormous and Canada 
as the fastest grain-loading ports in the 
world 
\ At the head of the great lakes the 
Canadian Pacific Railway commenced 
ns the erection of the first elevator at 
iol Fort William in 1883, and great was the 
-e] amusement of the public at the idea that 
1,500,000 bushels of wheat would ever be 
ay raised in Manitoba to fill it. To-day the 
il ike front has 96,000,000 bushels of 
Ol storage and it is often used to capacity 
\t the lower end of the lakes where lake 
freighters discharge for transhipment by 


Bureau photograph 


ire 
this elevator is 


h ishe Is. 


canal and rail to ocean, there are 31,500,- 
0QOO bushels of storage. Montreal, the 
ocean port, 1000 miles from salt water, 
has a capacity of 15,000,000 bushels of 
storage, and in spite of a rapid loading 
equipment is often congested. Quebec 
has 4,000,000 bushels of storage; St. 
Johns, 2,200,000; Halifax, 1,500,000; 
Victoria, 1,500,000; Vancouver, 12,000,- 
000; Prince Rupert, 1,250,000; Churchill, 
2,500,000, with provision for extending 
to 10,000,000 bushels. The Dominion 
(sovernment, to aid in providing terminal 
nearer to the wheat fields to 

the rapid return of ci to 


storage 


facilitate urs 


























Combine picking up after swather. 
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points of original shipment, has erected, 
at strategic points, special storage ele- 
vators with a capacity of 14,200,000 
bushels. The various grain companies, 
including the Pools, have erected at 
country shipping points storage to the 
capacity of 220,000,000 bushels. 

The railway equipment for moving the 
wheat is enormous, and the distribution 
of cars for this work one of the sights of 
late summer in the west only surpassed 
when the great grain trains begin moving 
east and west. Trains going east, with 
ill down-grade to lake head, frequently 
have 8&0 behind a single engine 
Mountains have been levelled and others 
tunnelled to make easy the pathway to 
the Pacific ports from which the loaded 
find their way to Britain and 
Europe via the Panama Canal 

With the development of western 
wheat production, the milling industry 
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\ essels 





WINNERS OF WORLD 
CHAMPIONSHIPS FOR WHEAT 
GROWN IN WESTERN CANADA 


Seager Wheeler, Rosthern, Sask., in 1911 
1914, 1915 and 1918 At the time of his 
first winning tt was stated by the Minister of 
Agriculture for Saskatchewan, Hon. W.R 
Motherwell. that he had added $5 per acre 
to the value of every acre of land in Saskat 
chewan f Saskatoon The vartety 
which won was ‘* Marquis’ on that occasion 
The prize of 1911 was $1000 in gold offered 
at the New York exhibition of that year by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 

Other winners of International honours in 
Saskat hewan nave been J rf 
Mitchell, Dahinda; Paul Gerlach, Allan 
J ») Fields Re gina R i) VW ver Luseland 

For Manitoba the winners have 
Dr. S. J. Thompsor 
Larcombe, Birtle 

For Alberta the 
Holmes, Raymond; Maj H.G.L 
Fenn; Herman Trelle, Wembly, Peace River 
Countr Jos. H. B Wolfe Creek 


north 


wheat for 


been 
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has grown to gigantic proportions and 
Canada now has 504 mills with a daily 
capacity of 136,370 barrels. All except 
20,000,000 bushels of wheat are grown in 
the west, but the great bulk of the milling 
is done in Eastern Canada, 245 of the 504 
mills being located there. Canada not 
only supplies her own need for flour, but 
ships to 45 other countries 
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Grand championship wheat of AIl- 
berta in standing crop in 1930, grown 
on farm of Crawford Brothers, three 


miles west of Athabaska Landing 
and 107 miles north of Edmonton. 


The variety is “Garnet.” 


All these marvellous things have grown 
out of the little wheat plots hoed in by 
the Selkirk settlers in 1813—the de- 
velopment ot 117 vears Lord Selkirk, 
the founder of the colony on the Red 
River, had a vision of what the great 
plains might mean in food supplies of the 
world, but he died in 1821 of a broken 
heart, feeling that he had failed. 


(In the preparation of this account of the 
development of wheat in Western Canada I am 
indebted to Dr. Buller and Dr. Dondlineger 
Alexander Ross's Red River and the staff of the 
Manitoba Provincial Library. The development 
of the west since August of 1882 I have watched 
with my own eyes and with ever growing interest 
It is not a small thing. this growth of a nation's 
wheat fields from 6,000 acres to 24,000,000 acres 


in 8&0 years —the life of an individual) 





The Ottawa River 


By Georce SuHortrt, 


HE Ottawa Valley to the Mattawa 
River was once the inlet of a vast 
and ancient sea, the 

waves of which dashed against the bold 
rocks « the Laurentian hills. The 
river itself, rising almost directly north of 
the citv of Ottawa, describes an immense 
half-circle and empties into the St 
Lawrence River 750 miles be- 


geological 


came it was adopted by him tor the 
purposes of exploration and trade. The 
Ottawa River, being the most direct, and 
for canoes the most suitable, course 
between tidewater and the Great Lakes, 
became the great highway of Canada 
From its discovery until after the 
beginning of the next century the 
Ottawa was known the 


das 





low, draining a territory of 
more than 56,000 square 
miles. Several of its tributaries 
are themselves mighty rivers, 
some being over 100 miles in 
length. The Montreal and 
Keepewa rivers join the Ot- 
tawa above the mouth of the 
Mattawa, while below it, the 
Maganasibi, DuMoine, Black, 
Coulonge, Gatineau, Lievre, 
Rouge, and DuNord enter 
from the north, and the 
Petawawa, Bonnechere, Mad- 





awaska, Mississippi, Rideau, 

and Nation from the south. 
The Ottawa River is com- 

posed of deep and wide basins jor at 


wi 
staff 
Archives of 


the 


1893 
Trinity 
Queen's I 
University 


or lakes connected by falls 
and heavy rapids in more 
constricted widths. There are 
evidences that at one time the 
channel was even wider than tx 
the present and the river vol- 
ume greater, 

The rock formation below 
the Mattawa is granite and 
gneiss, changing to a crystal- 
line formation, and later to 
sedimentary limestone, sand- 
stone, and shale. The river 
banks are still well-wooded 
with pine, hemlock, spruce, balsam, 
fir, cedar, oak, maple, and birch, which 
have made the Ottawa for a hundred 
years a centre of the lumbering industry 
of Canada. 
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greatest contribution 
man has made to the 
civilization of North America is_ the 
birch bark canoe In it he traversed 
the maze of connecting rivers and lakes 
of the continent \When the white man 
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“Grand River of the Algon- 
quins.”” There were many 
tribes of this race settled along 
the river from Rigaud to AIl- 
lumette Island, but the par- 
ticular tribe from which the 
river derived its name inhab- 
ited the Manitoulin Islands 
and the north-eastern shore of 
the Michigan Peninsula. These 
Indians are described as be- 
ing, at the time of the advent 
of the white man, a brave, 
honest, and upright people 
possessing many definite mor- 
al principles of conduct. They 
were successively known as 
the Outaouaks, Outauas, Ou- 
taouais, and finally the Ot- 
tawas. They maintained 
fur-trading communications 
with the French at Montreal, 
and thus the ‘‘Grand River 
of the Algonquins became 
known the route to the 
Ottawa country or the Ottawa 
River. During the Iroquois 
invasion the Ottawa Indians 
h were driven from their hunt- 
ing-grounds and fled to the 
country about Detroit, and 
to Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

The Ottawa River was first explored 
in 1613 by Champlain, accompanied by 
the somewhat mendacious Vignau. On 
that occasion they penetrated as far as 
Allumette Island. Two vears later 
Champlain, now accompanied by Brulé, 
followed it up to the Mattawa and from 
thence penetrated to Georgian Bay 
The same year Joseph LeCaron, a 
Recollet priest, followed them, and by 
1625 commercial intercourse 
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had been established between the Hurons 
of Georgian Bay and the French on the 
St. Lawrence. In 1626 Brebeuf travelled 
over this route to the Ottawa country 
and eventual martyrdom amongst the 
invading Iroquois. In 1650 Father Viel 
established missions on the Ottawa, and 
Nicola Gatineau explored the river 
which bears his name, finding a route 
connecting its headwaters with those of 
the St. Maurice. This later route was 
generally adopted owing to the Iroquois 
invasion which took place the previous 
vear, and involved the whole Ottawa 
Valley from the Mattawa River to 
Montreal. It was not until the begin- 
ning of the 18th century that peace again 
reigned along the great highway and the 
fur-trade could be carried on without 
interruption 

From 1700 to 1755 were the halcyon 
years of the fur-trade on the Ottawa, 
canoes coming and going regularly and 
frequently. Then came the British 
conquest of Canada and the applica- 
tion of new methods along the Ottawa. 
For some years, due to the paramount 
influence of the North West Company in 
Montreal, the Ottawa was kept fairly 
clear of settlers. But the beginning of 
the 19th century saw the penetration 
and settlement of the valley, which led 
to the commencement of lumbering, and 
finally the construction of canals and the 
employment of steam first on the river 
and later upon its banks. 

Owing to the obstruction of three 
islands—lle Jesu, the Island of Montreal, 
and Ile Perrot the Ottawa River 
widens out into the Lake of Two 
Mountains just before joining the St. 
Lawrence. Of the four channels thus 
produced the two northerly are rivers 
and the two southerly short cataracts 
emptying directly into the larger river. 
Of these the cataract at St. Anne was 
chosen as the most suitable and most 
direct route to Montreal. In descending 
to Montreal it was necessary to shoot the 
Lachine Rapids and for freight and 
passengers going up the Ottawa and St. 
Lawrence a road was constructed from 
Montreal to Lachine to avoid the 
rapids. 

At the time of the establishment of 
the North West Company all upward 
freight was loaded at Lachine in canoes 
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generally manned by from eight to 10 
men. In addition to their supplies and 
equipment the canoes carried 65 pack 
ages of goods. These canoes cost 300 
livres each. They made one trip to the 
Great Lakes and return each year 
leaving Lachine in May and returning in 
September. Later Durham boats were 
employed on the reach above St. Anne. 
and, in 1826, the steamer “‘King William’ 
Was put into commission. 

At the foot of the Lake of Twe 
Mountains lies Ile Perrot, directly on the 
trade routes of both the Ottawa and the 
St. Lawrence. When Talon was Inten 
dant of New France this island was 
granted to Francois Marie Perrot, who 
was married to his niece. This gentle 
man, who gave his name to the island 
finding trade rather prosaic, profited by 
his strategic position and took to piracy 
Although removed to France and im 
prisoned in the Bastille for a time, he 
managed to gain his release and returned 
to his unlawful pursuits. 

At the head of the Lake of Two 
Mountains lie the Island and Rapids of 
Carillon, where the River DuNord 
pours its waters into the Ottawa. The 
name Carillon is a corruption of Carrion 
Phillipe Carrion de Fresnay of the 
Carignan Regiment established a fur 
trading post on the island. This was 
destroved and the inhabitants slaught 
ered by the Iroquois. The Carillon 
Rapids mark the first great check to 
navigation on the Ottawa River. Shortly 
above Carillon was a minor rapid called 
Chute a Blondeau which has since been 
obliterated by a dam built at Carillon 
Above Chute a Blondeau the Long 
Sault Rapids form the last barrier to 
navigation below the Chaudiere Falls. 

The early explorers and fur-traders 
were forced to draw their boats up these 
cataracts or transport them on their 
shoulders through the woods. Later a 
waggon road was established and, in the 
period between 1819 and 1828, a canal 
system surmounting both rapids was 
constructed. Finally, in 1857, a 13-mile 
railway was built from Carillon to 
Grenville at the head of the Long Sault 

It was at the foot of the Long Sault, 
in 1660, that Dollard des Ormeaux and 
his 16 companions made their heroic 


(Continued on page 122 
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Continued from page 118) 
stand against the Iroquois, sacrificing 
their lives to protect the early Montreal 
from annihilation. 

Between Grenville and the Chaudiere 
the Ottawa is joined by the rivers 
Rouge, the North and South Nation, the 
Blanche, the Lievre, the Gatineau, and 
the Rideau. The latter pours itself over 
an abrupt cliff in a divided fall, hence 
gaining for itself the name of Rideau or 
“curtain.” 

Up to 1800 there were only a few 
scattered settlers in the first 45 miles 
above Montreal. In that year came 
Phillemon Wright, the enterprising pion- 
eer from Woburn in Massachusetts. 
Having investigated the site on the north 
bank of the Ottawa, just below the 
Chaudiere Falls, he secured a grant of 
this land. Accompanied by his party of 
men and women, he made the difficult 
way up the river in the depth of winter. 
Cutting a road around the Long Sault 
Rapids, the party took to the river ice 
for the last 60 miles. The following years 
showed a steady improvement of the 
settlement. The township was surveyed, 
a flour mill, a saw mill, and a blacksmith 
shop were built, and, in 1806, Wright 
began the experiment of floating logs 
and timber down the Ottawa to Montreal 
and the St. Lawrence. 

Eighteen years after the founding of 
Hull, as Wright’s settlement came to be 
known, the first village was established 
upon the opposite shore. After the 
War of 1812 the amalgamated 99th and 
100th Regiments of Foot were disbanded 
and their officers and men offered govern- 
ment assistance in settling on the land. 
A considerable party of these men 
pushed up the Ottawa until opposite to 
Wright’s township, and proceeded over- 
land to the banks of the Goodwood River, 
a tributary of the Rideau, where they 
established the town of Richmond. 

At the end of the war the British 
Government decided to build a canal 
along the Rideau River, connecting the 
Ottawa with Lake Ontario at Kingston, 
in case another war with the United 
States should interrupt communication 
with the west via the St. Lawrence. The 
new route would be an all-Canadian one 
connecting Upper Canada with Montreal 
by way of the Ottawa, the Rideau, and 
Lake Ontario. Colonel By, of the Royal 
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Engineers, was entrusted with the task 
of constructing the canal, which he 
brought to completion in 1826, and the 
town, which was formed around the 
Ottawa entrance to the canal, was known 
as Bytown. At the time of Confedera- 
tion, in 1867, it was officially re-chris- 
tened Ottawa and made the capital of 
the Dominion. 

When the lumber industry first came 
into prominence on the Ottawa the 
raftsmen and riverdrivers were pre- 
dominantly French-Canadians with a 
sprinkling of Indians but, by 1828, the 
English-speaking raftsmen had so in- 
creased that an intense rivalry had 
arisen between the two elements. The 
late-comers were mostly Irish. They 
gained the name of “Shiners’’ and be- 
came for about 10 years the terror of the 
Ottawa. The rougher of these charac- 
ters, led by one Peter Aylen, known as 
“King of the Shiners,”’ pursued a tur- 
bulent existence, not stopping short of 
murder upon occasion, and mostly 
dying violent deaths. 

As early as 1819 steam navigation was 
introduced upon the Ottawa River 
between Grenville and Hull. Phillemon 
Wright’s boat, “‘Union of the Ottawa”, 
carried passengers and freight over this 
reach in 24 hours. By 1842 the lock at 
St. Anne had been completed, and 
steamboats were able to ply between 
Hull and Lachine direct, as well as to 
Kingston. 

The Chaudiere Falls and the six miles 
of rapids above it to Lake Deschenes 
represent a drop of 60 feet. The 
grandeur of the falls is somewhat 
dimmed by the miscellaneous buildings 
of the mills about it and the drainage of 
its waters for commercial purposes, but 
there still remains a majestic cataract. 
At one time there were two waterfalls 
and lumber slides at each side of the 
river. The circular nature of the Great 
Chaudiere causes a cauldron of seething 
water and foam in the centre, which led 
the Indians to name it “the kettle’’. 
Much of the water which passes over 
the Chaudiere flows away from its foot 
subterraneously, so that the volume 
of water is considerably less below than 
above the cataract. Several bridges 
have been built across the islands lying 
at the foot of the falls. The first structure 
(Continued on page 126) 
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(Cortinued from page 122) 
collapsed, and the records give us an 
apocryphal tale of a coloured gentleman 
who turned white when the bridge was 
carried away from beneath him. 

At the head of the Deschenes Rapids 
lies Lake Deschenes stretching 27 miles 
up to the Chats Falls. On this lake the 
town of Aylmer; established in. 1816, is 
located. It was early connected with 
Hull by a good road which formed the 
link between ‘navigation below. the 
Chaudiere and that above the Deschenes 
Rapids. Thé famous Holt Stage Line 
operated on this road for many years. 
Opposite the Town of Aylmer is Light 
House Island, once the burial ground 
of the Indians, where many valuable 
antiquarian relicts have been discovered. 
Aylmer was connected with), Pontiac 
Bay and Fitzroy Harbour below the 
Chats Falls by a steamboat as.early as 
1833, when the “Lady Colbourne”’ was 
launched. 

The beginnings of the village of Fitzroy 
Harbour were made by McMillan. and 
Dingwell in 1825 when they constructed 
a mill upon the land of R. Shirreff, the 
first settler. On the Pontiac side the 
Hudson's Bay Company had built a 
trading post at Mondion’s Point in 
Onslow County, but it was already 
dilapidated by 1832, although a store 
was still maintained by a Mr. Thomas, 
the company’s agent. With the advent 
of the steamboat a short railway was 
constructed to surmount the Chats 
Falls and Rapids. The passengers were 
landed on a low-level pier and elevated 
40 feet by a rising platform, to a car 
drawn by a pair of horses. This in turn 
transported them to the steamer plying 
on Arnprior or Chats Lake. 

The Chats Rapids are three miles in 
length, ending in the Chats Falls, which 
descend amongst a number of islands. 
Above the cataract lies a clear stretch of 
water into which the Mississippi, Mada- 
waska, and Bonnechere Rivers empty. 

The upper Madawaska (‘‘Never 
Frozen"’) used to form a retreat for the 
disreputable characters of the Ottawa 
Valley and was fittingly known as 


*‘Rogue’s Harbour’”’. 

At the mouth of the Madawaska now 
lies the town of Arnprior. This was first 
settled by a very interesting character, 


the Macnab. 


This Highland chieftain 
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repaired thither with a number of his 
clan and built the famous Kinnel Lodge. 
Here he lived in semi-regal state, wel- 
coming those he chose to honour and 
repulsing those he considered undesirable. 
Clad in full Highland dress, and pre- 
ceded by pipers, he would advance to the 
landing stage to welcome his guests. 
His somewhat autocratic establishment 
did not meet with the approval of the 
democratic Canadians, and the rights 
to his land were eventually purchased by 
the government. The Macnab: there- 
upon removed himself ‘to an inherited 
estate in the Orkney Islands. 

A steamboat transported passengers 
and freight from the head of the Chats 
Rapids up the lake to Portage du Fort. 
This reach is dotted with islands and is 
picturesque in appearance. The Island 
of Calumet divides the Ottawa into two 
channels shortly above Portage du Fort. 
That lying to the south is known as the 


Rocher Fendu and the north passage 
bears the name of the island. It was 
on the Island. of Calumet that the 


trapper, Cadieux, is said to have perished 
in the wogds after writing his ‘‘lament”’. 

Lake Coulonge lies between the head 
of Calumet Island and the foot of the 
Island des Allumettes, which again 
divides the Ottawa into two channels— 
the Culbute or north channel, and the 
Pembroke or south branch. The Upper 
Allumette Lake on the south channel 
was the farthest point reached by 
Champlain in 1613. The lake is dotted 
with 200 islands and receives the waters 
of the Petawawa River. An artillery 
training camp is now located just above 
the mouth of this river. 

Just below Portage du Fort at the 
Chenaux Rapids the Ottawa River route 
divides. The more popular course was 
overland from Farrel Bay to Cobden at 
the head of Muskrat Lake. It was on 
this portage that Champlain’s astrolabe 
(an instrument formerly used for taking 
altitudes) was lost, to be recovered by a 
ploughboy 254 years later. From Cobden 
canoes and row-boats, later superseded 
by a steamboat, conveyed passengers 
down Muskrat Lake and River to 
Pembroke on Lake Allumette. 

The alternate route followed the river 
up the Chenaux Rapids, sometimes 
navigable, to Calumet Falls, where a 
road led to Bryson on the north 
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channel of the Ottawa. From Bryson the 
route led by water to Paquette Rapids 
at the head of Lake Coulonge, where 
the Coulonge River enters the Ottawa. 
Above Paquette Rapids the south chan- 
nel of the river was navigated past 
Westmeath to Morrison Island. A 
footpath led around the Allumette 
Rapids, and above them a ferry trans- 
ported the passengers to Pembroke, 
where the two routes again converged. 
The site of Pembroke was first settled 
in 1821, while the village may be said 
to have been founded in 1828. 

The Upper Allumette Lake leads from 
Pembroke to the head of the Island des 
Allumettes, where “‘Deep River’’ com- 
mences. “Deep River” extends 40 
miles to the foot of the Des Joachims 
Rapids. The northern shore is bold and 
rocky, as can be seen by the contour of 
the Oiseaux Rock. The River DuMoine 
enters the Ottawa from the north above 
the Des Joachims Rapids. From this 
point to the rapids of Rocher Capitaine 
the high banks of the Ottawa form a 
canyon of formidable appearance. Be- 
tween Rocher Capitaine and the Rapids 
of Deux Rivieres, named from the junc- 
tion of the Maganasibi with the Ottawa, 
there is a 15-mile reach broken by many 
rapids. Another 15 miles due west be- 
tween rocky banks brings one to the 
mouth of the Mattawa River. 

At the Mattawa the great highway of 
the fur-traders turned from the Ottawa 
toward Lake Nipissing and Georgian 
Bay. Goods for Lake Temiskaming and 
the upper reaches of the Ottawa were 
dropped here and taken on by less- 
frequent voyages to the north. 

Immediately above the mouth of the 
Mattawa navigation is broken by John- 
ston Rapids, but beyond these there is 
a long widening of the Ottawa known as 
Seven League Lake, which leads almost 
to Lake Temiskaming. Before the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway was built to Haileybury on 
Lake Temiskaming passengers and 
freight were transperted up the river 
by the little steamer ‘‘Meteor”’. 

Lake Temiskaming is 67 miles long 
and varies from 10 miles to a few 
hundred feet in width. At one time it was 
thought to be the source of the Ottawa 
River, but later explorations have shown 
the true source to be 300 miles above. 
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Both the Montreal and Keepewa Rivers 
empty into Lake Temiskaming as well 
as the smaller Wabis and Blanche. The 
interprovincial boundary between On- 
tario and Quebec runs directly north 
from the island at the mouth of the 
smaller stream. 

The territory between Lake Temis 
kaming and Hudson Bay, as well as 
the country directly surrounding the lake 
itself, were long known as the Hudson 
Bay Country, teeming with fur-bearing 
animals, and fought for by British, 
French, and Indians alike. 

In 1685 a Frenchman, 
from the Abitibi, descended through 
Lake Temiskaming and the Ottawa 
River to Montreal. The Chevalier de 
Troyes, having heard a report of this 
venture, decided that the new route 
might be made use of to attack the 
British forts about James Bay. With a 
few adventurous followers he toiled up 
the Ottawa into Lake Temiskaming and 
from thence penetrated to the Abitibi 
The British at Moose Factory were 
completely taken by surprise and Fort 
Rupert had fallen as well before they 
recovered their wits. The commander 
of the neighbouring Fort Albany, warned 
by the fate of the other posts, decided 
to evacuate the fort, and the French 
adventurers found it deserted. In 
addition to the forts they captured two 
British vessels lying in the bay. It was 
not for several years that the British 
were able to retake the country, and then 
only after several unsuccessful attempts 
and with the aid of three vessels. 

As early as 1832 fur-traders main 
tained a post on Lake Temiskaming 
The lake is at its widest toward the 
north and narrows gradually to the 
centre. At these narrows were located 
the first permanent buildings on the 
lake. On one side was the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s post and on the other 
the Mission House, as shown in one of 
the illustrations. The village of Baie des 
Peres was the first settlement of note 
until the advent of the railway. Now 
both Haileybury and New Liskeard 
are thriving communities on the shores 
of the lake. 

Above Lake Temiskaming there are 
as yet no settlements worthy of notice. 
The Ottawa flows westward from its 

(Continued on page 134 
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By Bainbrigge. 


Chats Rapids, near Ottawa, 1838. 
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Oiseaux Rock, or “Rock of the Birds,” “Deep River,” Ontario, 1882. 
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Water-colour by Cockburn. 


Falls of the Calumet, 1827. 


(Concluded from page 128) 

source, passing north of the headwaters 
of the Coulonge, Black, DuMoine, and 
Keepawa rivers, through Grand Vic- 
toria Lake and scores of smaller ones, 
until it bends south through Lake 
Expanse and Lake des Quinze into Lake 
Temiskaming. 

The tremendous drainage basin of the 
Ottawa, Keepawa, DuMoine, Black, 
Coulonge, Gatineau, Lievre, and Rouge 
rivers north of the city of Ottawa is an 
almost continuous maze of rivers and 
lakes, making the country a network of 
canoe routes and logging trails. The 


source of the Ottawa is only six or eight 
miles from the Gatineau River, and a 
branch of the Gatineau rises within a 





few miles of a tributary of the Lievre. 
Another arm of the Gatineau rises in 
Lake Kakabonga, which is also the 
source of a branch of the Ottawa. It 
is but a step from the headwaters of the 
DuMoine to a lake on the upper Ottawa. 

The intricacies of this territory are 
well-nigh impossible of explanation. It 
is not yet fully mapped, or even explored. 
The lumber men know it best, and their 
winter logging roads and summer por- 
tages connect many river valleys and 
outlying lakes. Beyond the fragmentary 
annals of the lumbermen and trappers 
this country has little recorded history. 
Perhaps in the future it is destined to be 
the summer playground of North Amer- 
ica. Tendencies point in that direction. 





















A Capetown Memory 


By Etnet Kirk Grayson 


HE city of Capetown breathes the 
fragrance of tradition. It has 
retained, in an age afflicted with 
standardization, the decorum of an old- 
fashioned Dutch lady stiffly yet ele- 
gantly arrayed, her flaxen braids partly 
concealed under her starched white coiff, 
the housewifely keys dangling from her 
capacious waist. Capetown suggests 
dignity, geniality, and home-like thrift. 
Three centuries ago, the captains of 
sailing-vessels belonging variously to the 
Dutch, the Danish, the English, or the 
French, left letters when 
touching at the Cape of 
Good Hope, under stones 
bearing the inscriptions of 
their respective nationalities. 
Incidentally, the stones may 
be seen to-day in the Cape- 
town Museum. Primarily, 
they furnish evidence of the 
Cape having been periodical- 
ly visited. The first date re- 
corded upon any of these 
stones is that of 1604. We 
know, of course, that the 





or native African descent. The student 
of vital statistics may be interested in 
learning that the European death rate 
in Capetown is 10.38, while non-Europ- 
ean death rates total 30.53; the European 
birth rate is 20.99, that of the coloured 
races 46.30. 

The traveller seldom fails to find his 
initial glimpse of Capetown enchanting, 
especially if, as he disembarks from the 
steamer, a misty ‘“‘cloth’”’ of cloud is 
spreading itself whitely over Table 
Mountain. He at once derives from the 
city an impression of bright- 
ness and comfort. The streets 
are thronged with dark- 
skinned women selling roses, 
jasmine, heaths, gladioli and 
many other species of wild 
flowers. There are street- 
cars, alas! flaunting such in- 
junctions as “Eat more 
sugar,’ and “Eat more jam” 
— but happily, there are 
a number of fascinating little 
cabs, almost an obsolete type 
of vehicle nowadays, and 





Cape was actually discover- 
ed by Diaz in 1487, and 
that it remained for some 
time under Portuguese dom- 
ination. But the year 1652 is 
generally accepted as mark- 
ing the beginning of South Africa’s 
authentic history, for it was then that 
Commander Johan van Riebeeck and a 
hundred followers established themselves 
as a colony on the site of the present city. 
Their intention, at first, was merely to 
supply fresh vegetables to visiting mer- 
chantmen. Very shortly, however, the 
colony showed signs of a less casual 
development. And a little later the 
population was increased by the arrival 
of a number of Huguenot refugees from 
France. 

In 1815, the Cape Province was ceded 
by the Dutch to the British. Capetown, 
therefore, has been virtually under 
British control for more than 100 years. 
It has a population of 250,000 people, 
more than half of whom are of Malay 


ETHEL KIRK GRAYSON, 


who contributes the accom- 
panying article on Capetown, 
will be recalled as the writer 
of the feature dealing with 
Tristan Da Cunha, which ap- 
peared in the December issue. 


each one quaintly designat- 
ed. I am able to recall such 
names as ‘Crown of Lilies,” 
“Confidence,” ‘Belle of New 
York,” and “Home Sweet 
Home.” 

The secret of Capetown’s restfulness, 
I feel assured, lies in the wise adherence 
of its citizens to the “Cape Colonial”’ 
or “‘Cape Gables” architecture. Their 
houses are built of creamy white stucco, 
with curving, shield-shaped panels, and 
a curving roof; and they are usually 
glorified by an immense splash of purple 
bougainvillia, one of the richest flower- 
ing-vines of Africa. Imagine the effect 
of many such lovely mansions, cresting 
the cliffs above the waters of Table Bay! 

Orangezicht is the name of one of the 
most attractive residential districts, and 
Newlands Avenue one of the most invit- 
ing tree-shaded thoroughfares. There 
are ancient plantations, too, set in the 
dense oak groves of the suburbs, houses 
famed for their hospitality two centuries 
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ago, when navigators and colonials lived 
in extreme luxury, and the vivacity of 
Capetown had already won for the city 
the appellation of ‘‘Little Paris.’’ The 
suburbs extend for 20 miles along the 
foot-hills. It was obligatory, under the 
old Dutch regime, for the planter to 
surround his house with oak-trees. One 
could never deprecate the enforcing of 
such an order. And these same wide- 
spreading oaks lend the benignity of 





Nelson's 


battleship, 
“Victory.”’ The citizens also indicate with 
pride the “grand hall’, accommodating 
over 2,000 people, with an orchestra 
platform and a gallery that will accom 


en from Lord 


modate an additional 800. The muni 
cipal gardens are a memorable feature, 
planted with over 8,000 varieties of 
trees and flowers. The Dutch Reformed 
Church was the first church erected in 
South Africa, and boasts a pulpit exquis 











History and romance of other days in Capetown are recalled by this old castle, 
built in 1666 by the Dutch commander Van der Stil and standing to-day as proof 
of the art and handicraft of South Africa’s early settlers. 


age to the garden of the old East India 


Company, at the top of Adderley 
Street. 
The ‘“‘castle’’ stands as an intriguing 


momento of that early time. Its first 
stone was laid in 1666. And later, when 
it was used, of necessity, as a pioneer 
stronghold, it received notable enlarge- 
ment. 

The City Hall of Capetown is a hand- 
some and spacious building and the city 
mace, one notes with passing interest, 
was fashioned out of a piece of wood tak- 





itely carved by Antor Anreith in 1780 
Adderley Street and St. George's 
Street are representative of the business 
section, plentifully sprinkled with hotels 
theatres and shops. To the tourist bent 
on acquiring the characteristic souvenir 
the shops offer assegais and knobkerries, 
ivory bangles and ebony elephants, the 
skins of the cheeta and the springbok, 
and incomparable ostrich feather fans. 
The art-lover will find much to satisfy 
his fancy in the excellent collection of 
Dutch and Flemish paintings preserved 
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in the ‘“Burgher Wachthuis’”. Frans 
Hals, Van Dyck, Cuyp, Hobbema, Van 
Ruisdael and Peter de Hooch are amongst 
the Old Masters represented. Here the 
Dutch genius, “‘shedding alien vision, by 
sheer power and innate gifts,’’ once more 
demonstrates ‘‘that it could create what 
the Italian genius failed to create, and 
the Spanish genius only partly created.” 
The walls of the old South African 
house are hung with laughter and jollity, 


moment. The Afrikaans language is 
frequently heard, but English is spoken 
by almost everyone, especially in the 
cities. 

The Capetown Observatory is of 
interest to the scientifically-minded. It 
was founded in 1829, and is a highly 
important institution. It receives both 
American and European time signals, 
and its expenses are defrayed by the 
British Admiralty 











South African Railways photograph. 


St. George’s Street, Capetown, where one may hear the language and dialects of 
many races and peoples. Here one may see not only the British and the Boers, 
but also the native Kaffirs as well as Indians, Malayans and Zulus. 


with comicalities and glamorous land- 
scapes, with milkmaids, skaters, lemons 
and oranges, with sand-dunes and placid 
cattle, and the cool gray reflections of 
pewter 

Amongst the statues adorning the city 
squares are those of van Riebeeck, Cecil 
Rhodes, Queen Victoria, King Edward 
VII, and Sir George Grey. Corporation 
Swimming Baths, and a Bowling Green, 
provide the lighter recreation of the 


The University of the Cape of Good 
Hope, modelled on that of London, 
embraces a number of substantial build- 
ings, and others in course of construc- 
tion. It was granted a Royal Charter in 
1877, and confers degrees in music, 
medicine, divinity, and the liberal arts. 
A number of affiliated colleges include 
Victoria College at Stellenbosch, the 
Diocesan college at Rondebosch, Rhodes 
University at Graham’s Town, and the 
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From Capetown to the Cape of Good Hope, a distance of a hundred miles, the 
beautiful marine drive which is a remarkable feature of Capetown, skirts the 


ocean the whole way. 
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South African Railways photograph. 

The flags of all the nations whose ships sail the seven seas have flown from the 

masthead of vessels tied up at the docks at Capetown. To some this was the end 
of the trip, to ethers but a port of call on a much longer journey. 
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While it is only within comparatively recent times that the Zulus have settled 

down as peaceful citizens, South Africa yet contains some tribes who adhere 

tenaciously to the habits and customs of their forefathers, including the Zulu 

dances. The most famous of these dances takes place following a good harvest, 

and when performed by several thousand warriors it presents a scene not easily 
forgotten. 











a 








The kraal or Zulu native hut is made by fixing flexible branches in the ground 

and bending them over to form a circle. Other branches are interlaced and the 

entire structure is then thatched. Often the door of the kraal is so low that the 
occupants have to enter on hands and knees. 
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from the waters of Table Bay, has made 
Capetown the holiday Mecca of reési- 
dents in all parts of the Union of South 
Africa? And it has served to develop, 
in the people of this province, a striking 
ruggedness of physique. The area of 
the Cape Province, one may remark by 
way of comparison, is slightly larger 
than the Province of Alberta. 

The most important towns of the 
South African Union are graced by 
museums of a high order, and Capetown 
proves no exception to the rule. Its 
museum lavishly displays the fauna and 
flora of an entire continent’s unparal- 
leled wealth. An inexhaustible variety 
of beautifully-coloured birds is also 
shown. Here are mounted specimens of 
the white-necked raven from the Matopo 
Hills, the ‘painted lourie,’’ the rock- 
pheasant, the anvil bird, and the violet 
cuckoo. Here, too, are the eagles that 
nest in the kopjes and kloofs, sunbirds, 
weavers, and the prized chat-warbler. 
—— The replica of a Bushman family and 
The inscription on The Rhodes Mem- its primitive, grassy kraal strikes the 
orial. Truly may Cecil Rhodes be onlooker with amazement. The Bush- 
called the ruling spirit of South Af- men were decidedly inferior to all other 
rica. Prime Minister from 1890 : 
until 1896, he fought for the estab- 
lishment of a federal South African 
Dominion under the British flag. 
That South Africa enjoys this status 
to-day is due in large part to the 

untiring effort of Cecil Rhodes. 














School of Mines at Kimberley. There is 
ilso a Dutch Theological Seminary at 
Stellenbosch. 
Though Africa is singularly lacking in 
harbours designed to accommodate large 
vessels, other than those that are arti- 
ficial, Capetown is the fortunate posses- 
sor of a harbour which will accommodate 
vessels registering at least 20,000 tons. 
A breakwater has also materially in- 
creased its safety. The tidal range, 
moreover, is only about six feet. Long 
since, Sir Fraicis Drake proclaimed the 
Cape of Good Hope “‘the fairest Cape in ~ 
all the world.” The south-western —— << 
portion of the province receives practi- a / 
cally all its rainfall in winter. Frosts are —— ; 
rare, and extremes of heat and cold are oot f 
- — ee 
unusual. The percentage of hours of - 


possible sunshine, in Capetown, is 66; . . ; 

that of London is 29, and that of New This bell is a reminder of the days 
- ~ of the slave trade in South Africa, 

York 56. , a chapter in its history now happily 
Is it any wonder that this prevalence ended as far as the European is 

of clear sunshine, tempered by a breeze concerned. 
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‘south African races. 


left inhabit the Kalahari desert, living 
in holes in the sand, subsisting upon 
roots and leaves, and upon a_ smal! 
desert water-melon, the ‘‘t’sama,’’ which 
often constitutes their only water supply 


Strangely enough, the ancestor of the 


Bushman had a sense of the artistic 
And he has left drawings on the walls of 
‘aves, which are remarkable despite 
their crudity. The most notable of these 
rock-paintings are contained in a wild 
fastness of the Drakensberg mountains, 
in a grotto known as Goodoo Bush Fall 

The Bushman is small and slight, and 
ff a yellowish colour. At maturity, a 
grotesque malformation of the body 
becomes apparent in the women of the 
tribe; but with increasing age it dis- 
appears. ‘There are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio,” one is 
moved to exclaim, “‘than are dreamt of 
in your philosophy.”’ 


































No native is ever permitted to grow 
to maturity without having the ears 
perforated. When pierced a large 
object is placed in the hole to keep 
it from closing up. 
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These Zulu women display a physical 
well-being as becomes the wives and 
mothers of warriors of the most 
warlike tribe of the Bantu tribes, 
who at one time were overlords of 
the greater part of South-eastern 
Africa. 


Perhaps the most unforgettable fea 
ture of Capetown, however, is the world- 
renowned, circular marine drive, skirting 
the ocean from Capetown to the Cape of 
Good Hope, a distance of a hundred 
miles. One drives beneath high, castel- 
lated cliffs, along a shore strewn with 
boulders like petrified elephants, and 
washed by foam. The drive, too, may 
be broken at such delightful points as 
Camp’s Bay, Hout Bay, Constantia and 
Kirstenbosch. The national botanic 
garden is to be viewed at Kirstenbosch, 
replete with gorgeous orchids, hibiscus 
and lilies; with specimens of the moun- 
tain acacia, that sometimes attains a 
height of 60 feet, bizarre forms of palm 
and aloe, the bloodflower, the wattle, 
and an infinite number of ferns and 
mosses. Eventually, one climbs to a 
light-house, from whence one experiences 
the thrill of seeing the Indian and 
Continued on page 146) 
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From the days of the old Dutch trader, every ship making round the Cape of 

Good Hope has stopped at Capetown in the shadow of Table Mountain. To-day 

the promenade pier shown above, forms part of docks capable of berthing the 
largest ocean-going vessel. 

















Capetown seldom fails to enchant the visitor if as he disembarks from the steamer 

a misty “cloth” of cloud is spreading itself whitely over Table Mountain. A 

scene which might well have met the gaze of Sir Francis Drake when he claimed 
the Cape of Good Hope, “the fairest Cape in all the world.” 
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South African Railways photograph. 
Roads lead out of Capetown in all directions into a country smiled upon by 
nature. This photograph of Hout’s Bay, is but one of the many beautiful 


beaches with great sweeping sands and the never-ceasing roll of the surf. 




















South African Railways photograph. 

Memorial at Rondebosch to Cecil John Rhodes, South African statesman, financier, 

empire builder and founder of the Rhodes scholarships. Standing on a mountain 

side this memorial looks down on the Cape and its medley of peoples that Rhodes 
knew and loved so well. 
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South African Railways photograph. 


Chapman’s Peak, reached through castellated cliffs, a place where one may sit 
and enjoy the grandeur of the wide expanse of the ocean. 








South African Railways photograph. 

Groote Schuur (Great Barn) the old Dutch home of Cecil Rhodes. is a handsome 

building set amongst trees on the side of a hill at Rondebosch, five miles from 

Capetown. This residence Rhodes bequeathed to the Government as a residence 
for the Prime Minister of South Africa. 
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South African Railways photograph. 


“The Sentinel,” Chapman’s Peak, silent witness of the nations of the world as 
they meet and pass on the streets of Capetown. 











South African Railways pho.ograph. 
Capetown is the oldest settlement in South Africa. Situated at the southernmost 
end of the African continent, it was much used as a port of call on the voyage to 
the east, and in time came to be known as the “Tavern of the Indian Ocean.” 
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The flowering wonderland of Kirstenbosch. 


(Centinued from page 141 
Atlantic oceans meet, around a great 
promontory. Then back to the city 
again, following the blended emerald and 
turquoise of the Indian Ocean. 

At Muizenberg, 16 miles from Cape- 
town, one may indulge in the pastime of 
surf-bathing. Even in winter, the 
temperature of the water is 17 degrees 
higher than that of Table Bay. And the 
gleaming beach inevitably recalls Wip- 
ling’s graphic line 

“White as sand of Muizenberg, 

Spun before the gale—”’ 

Forty miles west of the city lie the 
Government Guano Islands, inhabited 
by thousands of penguins. A penguin 
egg sells for a ‘“‘tickie,”’ which is the 
equivalent of three pence, and is valued 
by the natives as food. About 600,000 
eggs are collected each season, and sold 
upon the mainland. 

A drive to Stellenbosch, famous for 
its vineyards, is likewise one of great 
attraction. These sandy fruitlands, with 
clearly-cut mountains in the distance, 





South African Railways photograph. 

Here one finds the national botan- 

ical gardens, and here are gathered together and grown in profusion the most 
beautiful flowers of South Africa. 


recalled to me quite vividly the scenery 
of the Okanagan Valley. But the purely 
African touch was given to the land- 
scape by the long, low white houses of 
the coloured people and natives, three or 
four families living in each house, each 


family having its separate door. The 
houses were overrun with morning- 
glories, the men and women, with 
coloured bandannas tied over their 


heads, were working in the vineyards, or 
amongst the orchards of pear, peach, and 
plum. Ideal conditions of soil, sun, and 
moisture, render Stellenbosch one of the 
best grape-growing regions in the world. 

One of the ancient and highly pictur- 
esque Dutch plantations, visited on a 
certain occasion, will live long in mem- 
ory. It bore the entrancing name of 
“Seven Rivers Farm.”’ It was partially 
engirdled by lofty mountains and dark 
pine-trees, and by sunny slopes set with 
fruit-trees and vines. Down in the vine- 
yards immense clusters of grapes were 
turning from pink to purplish black, and 
in one corner of the garden, two magni- 
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1929. 
whence 


ficent oak-trees, growing together, form- 
ed a natural arch. The house itself dated 
from the year 1790. It had sunken floors 
and raftered ceilings. In the immense 
kitchen, with a Dutch oven built into 
the wall, there was a _ pleasant-faced 
native cook, and a vast store of shining 
brass and copper. One thought immedi- 
ately of long-vanished mornings; when a 
painstaking mistress supervised her num- 
erous slaves, and the atmosphere was 
surely warm and sweet with the aroma 
of crullers and fritters and bobotie; and of 
afternoons when white-hooded waggons 
trundled over the veld, laden with guests 
for the hospitable coffee-drinking. 

One could not unduly emphasize the 
patriarchal character of that life which 
must have been lived by the early 
settlers at the Cape. There is still in 
existence, on almost any of these planta- 
tions, the white-washed quarters used 
for the accommodation of the slaves, in 
a lateral rectangle of the house. There 
are out-buildings equipped for the mak- 
ing of wine, and still employed for that 
purpose. There is a wealth of walnut 








South African Railways photegraph. 
This aerial cable railway up to the top of Lion’s Head was opened in October, 


From a distance the outline of a lion’s head may be seen in the rock, 
its name. 


furniture, an inestimable joy to the 
devotee of the antique; and conspicuous 
amongst the beds and bureaus and ward- 
robes, and the wonderful, brass-bound 
chests, a “‘strong-box’’ constructed for 
the laughter of the modern burglar. 
Every venerable Dutch house, too, has 
its broad “‘stoep,”’ or stone-flagged ver- 
anda, its profusion of asters, zinnias and 
dahlias, and its tall hedges of delicate 
plumbago flowers, called “‘sweet-henry”’ 
by the little children of South Africa, and 
resembling masses of pale blue butter- 
flies. 

On the mountain slopes above Groote 
Schuur, once the home of Cecil Rhodes, 
and now the official residence of the 
Prime Minister of the Union, romance 
and history walk hand-in-hand. One 
looks down upon the noble simplicity of 
the white mansion, its parterres of glow- 
ing gladioli and pink and _ lavender 
hydrangeas; then, lower still, to the 
sweep of the Cape Peninsula, bordered 
by two mighty oceans. MHere Cecil 
Rhodes, financial genius and maker of 
empire, pondered the great task to which 
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One of Capetown’s beauty spots is Wynberg Park, plentifully supplied with de- 
lightful walks and rustic bridges. 
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The house at Muizenberg where Cecil Rhodes died and the place where he dreamed 
of many undertakings for the betterment of South Africa, not the least of which 
was the carving of a new empire out of darkest Africa. 
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South African Railways photograph 


Surf bathing on the hard sandy beach at Minzenberg, as shown in the illustrations 
on this page, is one of the favorite sports indulged in by visitors from Capetown. 
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he had committed himself, and dying at 
the early age of 49, had seen at least a 
portion of the dream come true. 

A bas-relief over the entrance of 
Groote Schuur depicts the landing of 
van Riebeeck and his men upon the 
shores of Table Bay in 1652. 

Perhaps the climax of a visit to Cape- 
town and its surroundings is not attained 
until one has viewed for the first time 
the vigour and splendour of the Rhodes 
Memorial. It stands out, against dark 
colonnades of pine, and the sapphire 
velvet of mountains, like a white marble 
temple of the Greeks. Its chastity is 
relieved, however, by its suggestion of 
Herculean energy; the central ‘‘motif”’ 
being a horseman riding a fiery steed, 
flanked by eight majestic lions of solid 
bronze. The facade is enriched by 
Kipling’s well-known tribute: 

‘“The immense and brooding spirit still 

Shall quicken and control; 

Living he was the land—and dead 

His soul shall be her soul.”’ 

The writer retains a last, ineffaceable 

memory of Capetown. An afternoon in 








South African Railways photograph. 


This photograph of Addeley Street, one of Capetown’s business thoroughfares, is 
representative of the architectural beauty for which the Cape Colony is famous. 


March is drawing to a close. Leaden 
twilight gathers sombrely over Table 
Mountain and its grim companions, 
Devil's Peak and Lion’s Head. The 
mirth of an intimate picnic-party has 
subsided a little; the debris of hard- 
boiled eggs and sandwiches has been 
flung far and wide. Still we press steadily 
upward, intent on climbing the moun- 
tain, combating a wind that never 
ceases to assail us with demoniacal 
shrieks and wailings. The mountain-side 
bristles with huge boulders, and with 
gigantic gray plants whose yellow blos- 
soms have begun to wither. We strive to 
pick our way amid plants and boulders, 
to the wild, shrill piping of the wind. It 
is easy to believe that the spirits of 
enraged medicine-men hold fiendish car- 
nival. And it is easy to remember that 
when van Riebeeck entered the bay 
beneath us, the mountain we valiantly 
strive to conquer existed only as the 
fitting domicile of lions, and that hippo- 
potami slept sluggishly in coastal waters. 

The wind lashes the pine-boughs 
furiously. Presently we pass a shaggy 
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South African Railways photograph. 
Camp’s Bay seen through the trees affords some idea of one of the many beautiful 
surf-washed beaches in and around Capetown. 
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This picture of the Houses of Parliament at Capetown also affords a very good 
view of Table Mountain and the flat top from which it derives its name. 
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South African Railways photograph. 


The motor road shown with the steep mountains on one side and the ocean on the 


other is but one of the many beautiful highways leading out of Capetown. 


This 


road leads to Chapman’s Peak. 


ittle retreat, belonging, we conjecture, 
to a ranger. It is made of the skins of 
animals. We notice several coloured folk 
near by, huddled over a fire of pinecones, 
and we observe that they are baking a 
flat cake of bread upon a stone, and have 
heaped the cones around it. When the 
uncouth merriment of the wind has all 
but baffled us, we find shelter under a 
boulder. We exclaim at sight of the city 
heneath, encircling the bay of pellucid 
azure, and at the Hottentots’ Holland 
Mountains beyond, tender, mysterious, 
heckoning, and at the folded ranges in 
an even more remote background, tinted 
mauve and pink and pearl. Twilight 


deepens to a spectral dusk; a mass of 
lights enbroiders the city, outlining the 
long pier in diamonds. The whistling of 
the wind 


walk toward the 


dies as we 





‘“Lion’s Head,” black pinetrees appli- 
qued upon the soft apricot afterglow. A 
crooning sound of voices comes from the 
rude skin hut. 

The spell of barbaric Africa creeps 
over us, the dark witchery of those fetid 
forests and teeming jungles that lie 
somewhere far behind the subtly beck- 
oning, pearl-hued ranges. We are left in 
silent contemplation of this land of 
overwhelming contrasts, and myriad 
possibilities of drama. Not the least of 
its contrasts involves the city that is 
Capetown, nestling under the shadowy 
forms of inscrutable guardians, mantled 
with the exotic purple of the bougain- 
villia white-clad, precise, and 
somnolent, reminiscent of a 
stately past. 


and ever 











British Columbia Place Names 


By James Kerr 


HE history of a country is often 
indicated by its place names, and 
assuredly this is true of the coast 

of British Columbia. Thus we find that 
with the exception of a few Indian 
appellations, the earliest names are of 
Spanish origin, while those of later date 
are British, these last constituting the 
great majority and including the names 
of most of the settled communities. 
And this is in line with the historical 
record. The Spanish were the first to 
visit the British Columbia coast, but 
contented themselves with its discovery, 
British adventurers were the first to 
appreciate its value, and determine to 
possess it. Thus the Spanish 


Georgia appear from the maps to be 
names of subdivisions of that country, 
but do not appear on all maps. The 
only name which is given to the whole 
territory in every map the Queen has 
consulted, is ‘Columbia’, but as there 
exists also a ‘Columbia’ in South Ame- 
rica, and the citizens of the United States 
call their country also ‘Columbia’, at 
least in poetry, ‘British Columbia’ 
might be, in the Queen's opinion, the best 
name.’’ And so in this way, and for the 
reasons stated, the Province was named 
“British Columbia’ by Queen Victoria. 

It is natural to think next of the city of 
Victoria (Vancouver Island). Formerly 
the capital of Vancouver Is- 
land, and later of the united 


control gave way to the 
British, the evidence of the 
former being now preserved 
only in the relatively few 
Spanish names that continue 
in use. 

This article does not pre- 
sume to be exhaustive; in 
fact, it only touches the fringe 
of the subject, the names 
given being just a few ex- 


JAMES KERR 


who has resided in Vancou- 
ver for more than 20 years, 
was born at Kilmarnock, 
Scotland, and educated at 
Wallace Hall Academy, 
Dumfries, where he was 
medallist in English liter- 
ature. He has had both 
legal and banking training, 
and is a life member of the 
Institute of Bankers of 
Scotland. Mr. Kerr is at 
present an insurance broker, 
and notary public for 
British Columbia. One of 
his hobbies is the study of 
place names in Canada. 


colonies of Vancouver Island 
and British Columbia, it has, 
since the union with Canada 
in 1871, been the capital of the 
Province of British Columbia. 
It was named by the officers 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in 1843 as Fort Victoria, after 
the then young Queen Vic- 
toria. When the townsite came 
to be laid out in streets, the 





amples culled from the place 
names of the coast line from 
Alaska to Puget Sound. The interior 
of the Province would also repay re- 
search in this particular field, a fair 
proportion of the names there, however, 
being of comparatively recent origin, 
the advent of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in the eighties heralding the 
springing up of many new communities. 

The Province itself—British Columbia 
—was named by Queen Victoria in 1858. 
In the ‘Letters of Queen Victoria” there 
is one to Sir Bulwer Lytton. “If,” 
writes Her Majesty, ‘the name of New 
Caledonia is objected to, as being already 
borne by another colony or island 
claimed by the French, it may be better 
to give the new colony, west of the 
Rocky Mountains, another name. New 
Hanover, New Cornwall, and New 


name of Victoria was adopted. 
Ever since, it has remained a queenly 
city, with an atmosphere clinging to it, 
altogether different from that of Van- 
couver—its metropolitan sister on the 
mainland. 

Vancouver city owes its existence to 
the building of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, of which it is the western term- 
inus, as well as that of the Canadian Na- 
ional Railways. Before the coming of thet 
railway, a small collection of houses was 
named ‘Granville’, but when it was 
decided that the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way would make this point its terminus, 
the village sprang into prominence, and 
in 1886, the city was incorporated under 
the name of ‘Vancouver’, in honour of 
Captain George Vancouver, R.N., who 
some 94 years earlier had explored the 
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Canadian Pacific Railway photograph. 
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Though mended and patched this old boat still does yeoman service in the fishing 
trade on the Skeena River, British Columbia. 


whole neighbouring coast. Captain 
Vancouver died in England on May 
10th, 1798, and was buried in the church- 
yard of St. Peter’s, at Petersham, 
Surrey. 

Another fairly old city (that is, old 
according to British Columbia reckoning) 
is Nanaimo, the well-known coal city of 
Vancouver Island. We hear of Nanymo 

it became Nanaimo later—as early as 
1852, and this was the Indian name of 
the locality, and the home, from time 
immemorial, of five bands, viz.—the 
“Qual-se-ott’’, ‘‘Saal-a-chim’”’, ‘“Yee-shu- 
Kan", ‘“‘An-no-ne-nes”’, and the ““Taw- 
nut—Kan”’, all welded into a sort of 
loose confederacy named ‘‘Sne-ny-mo” 
(Nanaimo). The word is understood to 
mean ‘““The whole’, or “A big, strong 
tribe’’. Each band was said to have its 
own special characteristics, and was 
named according to its situation. 


Another of British Columbia's old- 


time cities is New Westminster on the 





Fraser River. This name was given to 
the capital of the new Colony of British 
Columbia, on July 20th, 1859, the pre- 
vious name given by Col. R. C. Moody, 
R.E., when the site was selected in 
February of the same year, being 
Queensborough. In 1866, the two col- 
onies of British Columbia and Van- 
couver Island were united, and the name 
of British Columbia applied to the whole 
territory, and the capital removed from 
New Westminster to Victoria, after 
the exerting of a great deal of influence, 
on the part of the inhabitants of the 
island. Sapperton, formerly a village, 
and now a suburb of New Westminster, 
was called because many of the 
sappers and miners (Royal Engineers) 
purchased land there and erected houses. 

Port Moody, situated at the head of 
Burrard Inlet, was originally selected by 
the Canadian Government for the ter- 
minus on the Pacific coast, of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway completed 
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National Development Bureau photograph. 





One finds it difficult to visualize the small collection of houses which was Gran- 


ville, with the Vancouver of to-day. 


Fifty years have wrought vast changes in 


this city which honours the name of Capt. George Vancouver. 


in 1885 and shortly thereafter extended 
to Vancouver. The port was named in 
1860 by Captain Richards of H.M. 
Surveying Vessel, ‘““Plumper’’, after Lt.- 
Col. Richard Clement Moody of the 
Royal Engineers, who, in 1858, had 
been appointed Commissioner of Lands 
and Works in the new colony of British 
Columbia. 

Ladysmith, on Vancouver Island, 
came into corporate existence as late as 
1900, and was so named by James 
Dunsmuir, proprietor of the neighbour- 
ing coal mines, and later, Lieutenant- 
Governor of British Columbia. Mr. 
Dunsmuir named the town “Ladysmith”, 
after Ladysmith in South Africa, when 
he heard of the relief of that town by 
the British Army on the previous day. 

Prince Rupert townsite was named in 
1906, by the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way, on the establishment of the western 
terminus of the company’s transcon- 
tinental line (now Canadian National), 


after Prince Rupert, cousin of King 
Charles the Second. The name of ‘Prince 
Rupert” was selected by open competition 
in the public press, the prize offered by the 
Grand Trunk Pacific for a suitable name 
being $250. Out of about 12,000 names 
submitted, the name chosen, ‘‘Prince 
Rupert,’’ was suggested by Miss Eleanor 
Macdonald of Winnipeg 

A study of the comparatively few 
Indian names still remaining, would 
well repay the student of local history. 
Here are a number of examples. 
Ahousaht, Vancouver Isand, is a village 
inhabited by the Ah-ous-aht tribe, 
the Indian meaning of the word being 
“people living with their backs to the 
land and mountains”, because the orig- 
inal home of the tribe was on the sea- 
front of Vargas Island, there being no 
land to obstruct the full view of the 
ocean, from the village. This abandoned 
home from which they derived their 

Continued on page 160) 
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Wharf showing rock face on northern side of North Dentinck Arm at Bella Coola, 


British Columbia, 

















From Esquimalt, in years gone by, went forth the ships carrying law and order 
into the lives of the aboriginal peoples of the Pacific coast. At the drydock 
shown above, ships used to come for repairs when Esquimalt was used as a 
British naval base prior to 1905. 
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National Development Bureau photograph. 


Taking its rise in the Rocky Mountains, the Fraser River flows for 695 miles to 
empty into the Strait of Georgia. The portion of the river shown is near Chilli- 
wack, British Columbia. 
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National Development Bureau photograph. 


Before the houses at Alert Bay the totem poles still proclaim to those who can 
read them the customs and beliefs of the Indians of that part of British Columbia. 
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One does not erdinarily expect to find grass growing on a glacier. This glacier is 
in the Mackenzie Park, Bella Coola Valley, British Columbia. 
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About the centre of the right side of the above illustration will be seen a shelf. It 
is about 24 feet long by 4 feet wide. On the back and floor of this shelf are found 
petrogryphs which proclaim this fall, two miles south of Bella Coola, British 
Columbia, to have been a secret meeting place for certain Bella Coola Indian men. 








Continued from page 155 
name is still occasionally used by mem- 
bers of the tribe as a fishing station. 
Bella Bella, Denny Island, is an adapta- 
tion of the name of an Indian tribe resid- 
ing in the vicinity. Bella Coola, at the 
mouth of the Bella Coola River, has a 
similar origin. Comox is the abbrevi-, 
ated Indian name, in the Yuculta tongue, 
for that district of Vancouver Island, 
and means ‘“‘plenty” or “abundance” 
the surrounding country having been 
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derived 
from the word ‘‘Koskimo”’, the name of 
the tribe of Indians residing there. 

The name of the Skeena River is quite 
a familiar one to British Columbians, and 


also on Vancouver Island, is 


many others in western Canada. On 
first-class authority, the name is said to 
be adapted from ‘‘K’shian”’, the Tsimp- 
sian name for a river, literally meaning ‘‘a 
divide’. Ucluelet on Vancouver Island 
has also an Indian origin. The Ucluelet 
tribe originally occupied a cove which 








adventures in Canada and the West Indies. 





National Development Bureau photograph. 
Burrard Inlet on which is located Vancouver was so called by Capt. Vancouver in 
1792 to perpetuate the name of Capt. Sir Harry Burrard, who had shared his 


This illustration shows power house 


No. 2 of the Vancouver Power Co., north-east Arm, Burrard Inlet. 


noted among the Indians for the abun- 
dance of berries and game. 

Kitimaat Arm up the coast is from the 
Tsimpsian name for the Indians residing 
in this neighbourhood: derived from 
‘“Kit’’—people, and ‘“‘madam’’—falling 
snow; thus signifying ‘“‘the people of the 
falling snow’’. Kit-a-madam has now 
become Kitimaat. Nanoose Bay, Van- 
couver Island takes its name from the 
Nanoose tribe or band of Indians, now 
practically extinct. Quatsino Sound, 


is the only safe landing place between 
Barkley and Clayoquot Sounds, and 
this cove is still looked upon by the 
Ucluelets as their principal home. ‘‘Yutl”’ 
means ‘‘a good landing place for canoes”’, 
hence the inhabitants of the cove which 
was named “Yuclutl’’ were called 
“Yuclutl—ahts”, or “the people with 
the safe landing place’. Chemainus 
takes its name from the local tribe who 
have resided in the district from time 
immemorial. 
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Going up north to the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, we get ‘““Masset’’ on Graham 
Island, ‘‘Masset’’ being applied to the 
Inlet, Sound, and Village. The name is 
derived from the Haida name of the 
large island, “‘Maast’’, situated in the 
Inlet, about three miles above the village. 
On the north end of the island are some 
old Indian fortifications. 

Returning to Vancouver City, we get 
“Kitsilano”, the name of one of the 
city’s beautiful suburbs. It is the 
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Stone’, and was a name of the principal 
Chief residing there. 

Nootka Sound was a _ world-known 
name during the latter portion of the 
18th century, as the cause of a bitter 
dispute between Great Britain and 
Spain, as the right each had to the 
country, and which nearly led to war 
between the two nations. The Sound was 
discovered and named ‘Nootka’, by 
Captain Cook in 1778, after the Indian 
tribe of that name. Maquinna Point on 























National Development Bureau photograph. 


Indians at the landing stage of one of the canneries on the Skeena River repairing 
and drying the fishing nets. 


name of an up-coast tribe of Indians, and 
was converted into English by Professor 
Hill-Tout, at the request of the late 
Jonathan Miller, then Postmaster of 
Vancouver, for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, , which held a large tract of 
residential land there. The name means 
“Spirit Man” or “Chief Man of Tribe’’. 
Capilano River and Canyon, on the 
North Vancouver side of Burrard Inlet 
has an Indian history of a similar kind. 
Skidegate Inlet is well known to coast 
travellers. The name is an adaptation 
of the Haida word meaning “‘Red Paint 


Nootka Sound was named by the 
Spanish in 1791, being the name of the 
well-known Indian Chief of Nootka. 
Cowichan, on Vancouver Island, after 
the warlike tribe of that name, suggests 
turbulent happenings of former days. 
The tribe in early times was fierce and 
treacherous, but is now few in numbers, 
peaceful and law-abiding. The early 
numbers of the Victoria paper, then 
known as “The British Colonist’’, record 
some treacherous acts of bloodshed on 
the part of the Indians. Chiefs were 
wont to boast of the many white men 
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they had killed. Settlers disappeared, 
and travellers in boats were never again 
heard of. However, it was the policy of 
the Hudson's Bay Company, and after- 
wards of the Government, never to 
allow the murder of a white man to go 
unpunished, if possible, and when such 
a crime was heard of, war vessels from 
Esquimalt were sent up the coast, and 
if the transgressors were not captured, 
the village and property of the offenders 
were destroyed. The salutary effect of 
this policy had at last its due weight, 
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more than a mere passing interest. They 
recall the days when Spain was one ol 
the great powers, and her ships and 
seamen sailed the seven seas. The whol 
Pacific coast of the American Continent 
bears her impress, in the place names 
dotted all along the coast, and in the 
interior of the different territories as 
well. Our purpose however, is with 
Canada’s Pacific Province only. 

On Vancouver Island, we have Alberni, 
which was named in 1791, by Lt. 
Francisco Eliza, after Don Pedro Alber- 




















photograph 


National Development Bureau 


This picture of the Whalen Pulp and Paper Mill at Howe Sound, a name recalling 
the exploits of Admiral Howe, is but an example of the progressive towns that 
have grown up in the wake of this great Canadian industry. 


and this utter lawlessness completely 
ceased, or at least almost ceased. 
Happily it is now only a matter of 
history. One more Indian name will 
suffice as an example—Esquimalt, which 
was just referred to, and which adjoins 
the city of Victoria. As it stands, the 
word is an adaptaticn of its Indian nare, 
‘‘Is-whoy-malth”’, meaning ‘‘a place grad- 
ually shoaling’’. Esquimalt was a British 
naval depot from 1864 to 1905, when it 
was finally closed as such. 

Coming now to the place names of 
Spanish origin, we find these to have 





ni, Captain of Infantry in the Spanish 
Army. Cordova Bay, Vancouver Island, 
is also of Spanish origin, so far as the 
name is concerned. One of the business 
streets of Vancouver also bears the same 
name. Then we have Gabriola Island, 
lving off the coast of Vancouver Island. 
The word is an adaptation of the Spanish 
name, Gaviola, or Gabiola, given to the 
east end of the Island in 1791, by Jose 
Maria Narvaez, while making an exam- 
ination of these waters, in command of 
the small exploring steamer, “‘Saturn- 
ina”. Galiano Island, also in the Gulf 
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National Development Bureau photograph. 


One of the places where the visitor may be sure of obtaining a thrill is in crossing 
the Capilano Suspension bridge. This bridge is 450 feet long and sways in the 
breeze 210 feet above the roaring Capilano River. 
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of Georgia, was named after Com- 
mander Dionisio Alcala Galiano, of the 
Spanish Navy, in 1792. Then strangely 
enough, the Strait of Juan de Fuca 
derives its name from the Greek pilot, 
Juan de Fuca, who sailed up this 
strait as early as 1592 

Lasqueti Island, in the Strait of 
Georgia, was so named in 1791, by the 
commander of the Spanish steamer 
‘“Saturnina”™, Jose Maria Narvaez. Mal- 
aspina Inlet was given its name in 1792, 
by the Spanish naval officers, Galiano 
and Valdes, and marked on their chart, 








called after him. These same two officers 
also had the honour of naming Cortez 
Island, presumably after Hermando Cor- 
tez, the conqueror of Mexico. 

As already indicated, the place names 
on the coast, of British origin, far out- 
number the others, and in many individ- 
ual instances, are of extreme interest, 
from a historical point of view. Long 
ere the railroads had threaded their way 
across prairie and mountain, to Canada's 
far Pacific shores Britain’s ships and 
tars were at home in these waters. 
Burrard Inlet, on which is _ located 








National Development Bureau photograph. 


Prince Rupert, first Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, is remembered in 
the name of this town on the northern coast of British Columbia. 


“Brazo de Malaspina’, after Captain 
Alexander Malaspina, a celebrated sea- 
man in the service of Spain. The well- 
known Texada Island, in the Strait of 
Georgia, was one of the islands named 
by Narvaez. Then what are known as 
the Spanish Banks, at Point Grey, were 
so named, because on Captain Van- 
couver’s visit in 1792, two Spanish ex- 
ploring vessels, under Galiano and Val- 
des, were found there at anchor. As we 
have seen, Galiano had an_ island 
named after him, and so had his fellow 
officer, Valdes,—Valdes Island being 


Vancouver city, was explored by Cap- 
tain Vancouver in 1792, and named 
after his friend, Captain Sir Harry 
Burrard, Bart., R.N., who had been an 
acting lieutenant with Vancouver, in the 
West Indies, in earlier years, Another 
equally familiar name, the Fraser River, 
was given by officers of the North West 
Company, in 1808, in honour of Simon 
Fraser, the famous explorer and Super- 
intendent of the District of New Cale- 
donia. Fraser was born in Vermont, an 
United Empire Loyalist, and was a 
descendant of the titled house of Lovat. 
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The Thompson River was also named 
after one of Scottish blood, David 
Thompson, astronomer to the North 
West Company. 

In the case of Point Grey, the Point 
itself was named in 1792, by Captain 
Vancouver, out of compliment to his 
friend, Captain George Grey of the Royal 
Navy. Port Grey municipality (now 
part of Greater Vancouver city), is a 
choice residential district, the University 
of Britsh Columbia being established in 
the extreme western portion, and looking 


Howe who in 1794 became the hero of 
what has since been known as the 
“Glorious First of June”, when Lord 
Howe, in command of 25 sail of the line, 
and seven frigates, attacked a larger 
and heavier French fleet, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Villent. The British 
captured seven line-of-battle ships, cne 
of them sinking shortly afterwards, 
and the remaining six arriving at Ports- 
mouth on June 13th. Howe's courage 
and his taciturnity are almost proverbial, 
and he was happily described by Wal- 














By an odd coincidence the above picture shows a colliery at Ladysmith, while 
James Dunsmuir, who gave Ladysmith its name, was amongst other things pro- 
prietor of coal mines at that place, but whether of this particular site is not known. 


out on an unrivalled panorama of 
mountain and sea. Curiously enough, 
Point Grey had been named ‘‘Punta de 
Langara”’ in 1791, one year earlier than 
Captain Vancouver's visit to the vicinity, 

id the name has been revived recently 
in the nomenclature of the district,—as in 
Langara Avenue and Langara School. 

That wonderful sheet of water called 
Howe Sound, running a good many 
miles inland from the Strait of Georgia, 
was first given its name by Captain 
Vancouver, in honour of Admiral Earl 


pole, as ‘‘undaunted as a rock and as 
silent’. He became known as “the 
Sailors’ Friend,”’ and in the Service was 
known as “Black Dick’. “I think we 
shall have a fight to-day’, a sailor is 
reported to have said on the morning of 
the famous June First; “Black Dick 
has been smiling”’. 

‘“‘Hastings”’ is a name originating from 
Rear-Admiral Hastings, so far as British 
Columbia is concerned. We have 
Hastings Arm, on Observatory Inlet, 
and the principal east-and-west business 
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National Development Bureau photograph. 


Beacon Hill Park overlooking the harbour is one of the many beauty spots in and 





thoroughfare of Vancouver is Has- 
tings Street. Then for half a dozen de- 
cades, the well known Hastings sawmill 
was located on Burrard Inlet, the site 
having only recently been acquired by 
the Vancouver Harbour Board. Pender 
Island (Haro Strait), Pender Harbour 
(Malaspina Strait)—these take their 
name from Daniel Pender, Master, R.N. 
The name is also applied to one of the 
leading business streets of Vancouver. 
Mount Baker and Mount Rainier, in 
the State of Washington, both derived 
their names from a British source. They 
were named by Captain Vancouver in 
1792, after Lieutenant Baker, R.N., and 
Captain (afterwards Admiral) Peter 
Rainier, R.N. Race Rocks, a dangerous 
group of rocks, in the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca, was originally named by officers 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company about 
1842, and very appropriately so, for the 
tide may be said to literally ‘race’ 
round the rocks. A lighthouse was 
erected there in 1860 by the British 
Government. 

Brockton Point, familiar to all sailing 
through the First Narrows, into Van- 
couver Harbour, takes its name from 
Francis Brockton, Chief Engineer of 
‘Plumper’, and 
It is rather inter- 


H.M. Surveying Vessel, 
was so named in 1859. 





around Victoria, named after Queen Victoria. 





esting to learn how Lulu Island, that 
fertile farming island at the mouth of 
the Fraser, and contiguous to Vancouver, 
acquired its name. It was so named in 
1862, by Colonel Moody, then in com- 
mand of the detachment of Royal 
Engineers stationed at New West- 
minster, after Lulu Sweet, a young ac- 
tress, belonging to the first theatrical 
troupe that ever acted in that city. Her 
conduct, manners and graceful acting 
gave great satisfaction, and were appreci- 
ated to such an extent by her friends, 
that it was decided to name the island 
after her. Bowen Island, within easy 
reach of Vancouver, and a popular sum- 
mer resort for its citizens, was named 
after Rear-Admiral James Bowen, who 
was Master of H.M.S. ‘‘Queen 
Charlotte.” 

Puget Sound (United States territory) 
was named by Captain Vancouver, after 
Peter Puget, R.N., of H.M.S. “Dis- 
covery’. Buccaneer Bay would naturally 
suggest old-time smuggling and free- 
booting days, but the bay was really 
named, in 1860, after the well-known 
English racehorse of that time, “Buc- 
caneer’’. 

Gordon Head is on Vancouver Island, 
and within easy reach of Victoria, and 
is well known for its early strawberries 
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nd other fruits. It was named after 

aptain the Hon. John Gordon, of 
H.M.S. ‘“‘America,** detailed for special 
ervice on the British Columbia coast. 
\n interesting story attaches itself to 
the name of Captain Gordon. He is the 
naval officer who is understood to have 
sent home to England an unfavourable 
account of this country and the neigh- 
bouring territory of Oregon, as a field 
for intending settlers, or as worthy of 
being added to the British Crown. The 
Report on Oregon was obtained in less 
than two weeks, by two of his officers 
making a trip from the head of Puget 
Sound to the Columbia River, and 
Captain Gordon's own opinion is amus- 
ingly told by the late Hon. Roderick 
Finlayson, who was at that time in 
charge of Fort Victoria, in his Journal 
published for private circulation only. 
Referring to Captain Gordon, he goes on 
to say as follows:—‘‘In the neighbour- 
hood of Victoria, we made several excur- 
sions on horseback, and in the vicinity 
of Cedar Hill, fell in with a band of 
deer which we pursued until they got 
into a thicket, and were thus disappoin- 
ted in the hunt. Captain Gordon, being a 
noted deer stalker in the Scottish High- 
lands, was much annoyed at not getting 
at the deer, and on our return, riding 
through an open country, with the 


native grass up to our horses’ knees, I 


‘What 


happened to make the remark 
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a fine country this is’, to which he 
replied that he ‘would not give one of 
the barren hills of Scotland for all he 
saw around him’. Another day he was 
preparing his rod to fish for salmon with 
the fly, when I told him that the salmon 
would not take the fly, but were fished 
with bait. I then prepared fishing tackle 
with bait, for him, and he went in a boat 
to the mouth of the harbour, where he 
caught several fine salmon with the 
bait. His exclamation on his return was: 
‘What a country, where the salmon will 
not take the fly!’ These views became 
significant, in the light of. after events, 
and particularly the result of the Oregon 
and San Juan boundary disputes. By 
what slender threads have great issues 
often hung! The fruitful States of 
Washington and Oregon might have 
formed an integral part of our Canadian 
Dominion to-day. 

Sidney Island, a small island in the 
Gulf of Georgia, was originally called 
Sallas Island, the present name being 
given in 1859. There is also Sidney, on 
the Saanich Peninsula, Vancouver Is- 
land. Regarding the island, the following 
excerpt from the Victoria Colonist, 
dated May 24th, 1860, is interesting: 
“On May 22nd, there was a sale by 
auction in Victoria, of real estate on 
Sidney Island, offered by the Hudson's 
Bay Company, at the upset price of six 
shillings per acre. There was a large 








While the village that was Granville has become the city of Vancouver, its former 
name lives to-day in Granville Channel. 
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This river received its name from Simon Fraser, dauntless explorer of the Cana- 
dian west, who braved the roaring torrents and hidden shoals and rocks in an 
endeavour to find its outlet. 


attendance, but few purchasers. One 
attendant at the sale wished to know who 
would defend any settler on the island 
from the Indians, and said that for his 


part, he would not give sixpence per acre, 


let alone six shillings. The auctioneer 
remarked that his remarks were un- 
necessary and uncalled for. After two 
or three lots had been sold, the sale was 
adjourned.” 

Gambier Island, in Howe Sound, 
takes its name from an Admiral of the 
British Fleet—Lord Gambier. Similarly 
Hornby Island derives its name from 
Rear-Admiral Phipps Hornby, C.B. 
But after all, it is not unfitting that these 
coast names should to such a large 
extent smack of Admirals and other 
officers of the British Navy. Keats 
Island (Howe Sound) to a student of 
English literature would suggest the poet 
of that name, but no, it also has a naval 
origin, being named after Sir Richard 
Goodwin Keats, a distinguished officer 
of the Navy. Jervis Inlet was so named 
by Captain Vancouver, in honour of 
Rear-Admiral Sir John Jervis, on account 
of his celebrated victory over the Spanish 
fleet, earlier in that particular year. 
Tolmie Channel was so called in honour 
of Dr. William Fraser Tolmie. Dr. 
Tolmie was born at Inverness, Scotland, 
in 1812, educated at Glasgow, and 


became a medical officer of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. The Hon. Simon Fraser 
Tolmie, Premier of British Columbia, 
and formerly of the Dominion Cabinet, is 
a son. 

The beautiful Beacon Hill Park, over- 
looking the harbour of Victoria, was 
named in this way, by the officers of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, from the fact of 
two beacons being placed on the hill, 
these beacons when in line, and in a 
certain position, marking Brotchie Ledge, 
known in early days as the Buoy Rock. 
The Britannia Mountain Range (Howe 
Sound) was so called, after H.M.S. 
“Britannia.”” The well-known Britan- 
nia Copper Mines are located there. 
Active Pass, between Mayne and Galiano 
Islands, received its name from the U.S. 
Revenue and Surveying Vessel, ‘‘Active,”’ 
in 1855. Burnaby Shoal is in Vancouver 
Harbour. This name is also applied to 
the suburban municipality lying between 
the cities of Vancouver and New West- 
minster, and a fine sheet of water in the 
municipality takes the name of Burnaby 
Lake. These originated with the name 
of Robert Burnaby, one of the early 
merchants of Victoria, and one of its 
outstanding men for many years. 

The name of Salt Spring Island, which 
is off the east coast of Vancouver Island, 
was given by the officers of the Hudson’s 
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Bay Company, because a number of 


springs of brine exist on the island. 
Savary Island, in the Strait of Georgia, 
received its name from Captain Van- 
couver in 1792. 

British officers, even when thousands 
of miles from home, maintained a lively 
interest in sporting events in Old 
England. For example, Thormanby 
Island was named after the racehorse, 

Thormanby”, the winner of the Derby 

1860. In the same connection, Wel- 
come Pass was so named in 1860, by 
Captain Richards, R.N., and his fellow 
officers, on account of the welcome 
news that ‘‘Thormanby” had won the 
Derby. Merry Island, in the Strait of 
Georgia, has also a similar history, being 
named after Mr. Merry, of Merry and 
Cuninghame, Ironmasters, Scotland, Mr. 
Merry having been the 
*Thormanby.’ 

Rivers Inlet was named by Vancouver 
in 1792, after George Pitt, First Baron 
Rivers, of Strathfieldsaye, Hampshire, 
England. Swanson Bay derives its name 
from Captain John Swanson of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. Captain Swanson 
was a witness in the San Juan boundary 
dispute, on behalf of the British Govern- 


ment. Port Simpson bears the name of 
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Captain Aemilius Simpson, of the Royal 
Navy, and later an officer in the marine 
service of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
on the coast, and a chief trader of that 
company. Portland Canal took its 
name from H.M.S. ‘Portland,”’ the 
flagship of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific Station, 1850-1853. Faraday 
Island, in the Queen Charlotte Group, 
at once suggests the distinguished Eng- 
lish chemist and physicist, Michael 
Faraday, after whom it was named. 
The Queen Charlotte Group of islands, 
to which reference has already been 
made, was named after a British ship, 
“Queen Charlotte’, in 1787. Graham 
Island, one of the Queen Charlotte 
Group, derived its name from Sir James 
Robert Graham, Bart., of Netherby 
First Lord of the Admiralty, 1852-1855 
Departure Bay, near Nanaimo, on 
Vancouver Island, was so named by the 
officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in 1853. The name of Courtenay, on 
Vancouver Island, is traceable to Cap- 
tain William George Conway Courtenay, 
H.M.S. ‘‘Constance.”’ 

Even in what is after all only a partial 
collection of British Columbia coast 
names, that of Cook Cape should not be 


omitted. It is on Vancouver Island, 











National Development Bureau photograph 


Burrard Inlet with the city of Vancouver in the background. 
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This scene of progressive fishing is at Howe Sour’, a name that recalls the naval 


achievements of Admi,ul Howe. 


and takes its name from the tamous 
circumnavigator, Captain Ja. ..s Cook, 
R.N., the father of British hydro- 
graphy, who discovered and named 
Nootka Sound in 1778 Whymper 
Mountain, Chemainus Lake, Vancouver 
Island, at once suggests Frederick 
Whymper, the noted artist, traveller 
and explorer, in British Columbia and 
the territory of Alaska, 1862-1867. 
Denman Island, a fine farming island, 
off the east coast of Vancouver Island, 
received its name from one of the com- 
manding officers of the British Navy 

Rear-Admiral Hon. Joseph Denman, 
F.R.S. Cape Mudge was given its 
name by Captain Vancouver, in 1792, 
and was called after the first lieutenant of 
the ‘‘Discovery’’—Zachary Mudge. Then 
Nelson Island, on Malaspina Strait, was 
of course named after Britain’s im- 
mortal naval hero, Lord Nelson. Cape 
Flattery, in Washington, United States 
territory, was so called by Captain Cook, 
on March 22nd, 1778, in token of the im- 
provement in the weather which had for 


some days been very stormy. The Gulf 
of € eorgia, to which frequent reference 
has been made, received its name from 
Vancouver in 1792, in honour of King 
George the Third. 

The foregoing cannot be said to com- 
prise anything approaching a complete 
collection of the existing place names, 
along British Columbia's coast line, but 
it may be considered fairly representative 
of the whole. The writer found the study 
an intensely engrossing one, and should 
this article result in others taking up a 
similar study, not only of place names in 
British Columbia, but in other provinces 
of our Dominion as well, his task will 
have been well worth while. Fine 
work of a permanent nature has already 
been accomplished in this way, but 
there is an immense field to cover, and 
with the passage of time, historical 
associations, unless recorded, are apt to 
become blurred and indistinct. It goes 
without saying that much of a country’s 
history lies embedded in its place 
names. 

















